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Memorabilia. 


E Listener for 20 June opens with the 

vigorous broadcast by the Prime Minister 
on June 18, in which he remarks that ‘‘ some 
people are inclined to forget that we have a 
Navy,’’ and gives ‘‘ some indication of the 
solid, practical ground upon which we base 
our inflexible resolve to continue the war.’’ 
Mr. Wickham Steed is a veteran commen- 
tator on international affairs not given to 
exaggeration, which makes his exposure of 
‘Mussolini: His Methods and His Crimes,’ 
more trenchant than ordinary newspaper 
comment. Mr. Amery’s ‘Magna Carta— 
Then and Now,’ supplies effective glimpses 
over the past and talks of his concern about 
India. There, after reading the latest official 
review of ‘The Progress of Education,’ we 
have found much that needs amendment. Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy gossips pleasantly about 
‘Crusoe’s Example,’ and points to a book 
which takes us far away from our surround- 
ings as a real relief. 


()X dit que Dieu est toujours pour les gros 
bataillons...’’ Voltaire wrote this to 
a friend at a time when classical history was 
always being quoted. If he meant to be taken 
seriously, he conveniently forgot two famous 
and decisive battles, where the ‘‘ big bat- 
talions ’’ were severely defeated. Victory has 
by no means always gone to an overpower- 
ing majority of forces. Hannibal crushed 
the Romans by the terrific slaughter of 
Cannae, when he had about 40,000 infantry 
against twice as many. He had, however, 
10,000 cavalry against 6,000. At the battle 
of Pharsalia the odds against Caesar’s success 
might have been thought overwhelming. 
Pompey had 47,000 men and 7,000 horsemen, 
more than double Caesar’s infantry and seven 
times as many cavalry, and Caesar’s forces 
were half-starved. Yet he annihilated his 
opponents and lost very few men himself. 


The figures given are Mommsen’s. Caesar 
in Gaul and Clive in India were always tak- 
ing tremendous odds in numbers against 
them, but in their case the enemy were far 
inferior in the art of war and had little 
experience of the sort of fighting they had 
to meet. 


ANTIQUITY for June is, as usual, full of 

interest. The Editors point out that 
archaeology is no longer a hobby, but has now 
become a skilled profession, Excavation 
abroad demands trained men and something 
more than the existing voluntary basis. Mere 
tomb-robbing is not enough. Official indif- 
ference might realise that collaboration be- 
tween the scientists who dig and the people 
who supply the site is good propaganda for 
the establishment of friendly connections. Mr. 
J. Grahame Clark explains in ‘New World 
Origins’ that the cultural successes of the 
New World were underrated by those who 
‘found it difficult to credit the aborigines with 
the ability to raise their own civilization 
independently of Old World inspiration.’’ 
Yet the American Indian has domesticated his 
animal and plant life so successfully that dur- 
ing four centuries the white man has added 
no single contribution of importance. Mir 
Clark proceeds with illustrations to a diseus- 
sion of the Folsom point, a thin blade which 
is now one of the leading fossils of American 
prehistory. Mr. W. H. Riddell in ‘ Dead or 
Alive’ points to the evidence that the artists 
of the Old Stone Age set out to depict living 
animals, but used dead models set on the 
ground more or less in the attitudes they 
wished to portray. Two translated articles 
deal with ‘ Hand-made Pottery in Jutland’ 
and Norway ‘From the Stone Age to the 
Motor Age.’ 


HE Bulletin of the New York State His- 
torical Association announces that on 
July 12 the Hall of Life Masks will be for- 
mally dedicated at Cooperstown. This col- 
lection consists mainly of full bust sculptures 
taken from masks made out of the living sub- 
jects in the twenties of the last century. The 
process used has been forgotten, but it shows 
men like Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton in their habit as they lived. The 
Association flourishes, publishing a quarterly 
journal of New York History. It is also 
responsible for a series of historical mono- 
graphs on the State. It maintains two 
museums, at Ticonderoga and Cooperstown. 
At the latter the forty-first meeting at the end 
of August will include a celebration of the 
work of Fenimore Cooper and the dedication 
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of a new bronze statue of heroic size. It is 
just a hundred years since Cooper published 
The Pathfinder, one of the long series of 
novels about his chief hero. 


THE Journal of the British Society of 
Master Glass-Painters (2s. 6d. : 6, Queen’s 
Square) announces that the subscription will 
be reduced by one-half during the war, and 
one Journal issued yearly. A Committee has 
been formed to assist artists whose work has 
now had to yield to the necessities of to-day. 
Mr. Bernard Rackham contributes an article 
on ‘The Stained Glass in the Chapel of the 
Holy Blood at Bruges,’ which shows the 
strange fortunes of such things. Payment 
was made for the earliest of these windows 
in 1483. In 1795 French revolutionaries dis- 
mantled the chapel and removed the glass. 
The great West Window was destroyed. The 
seven side windows were sold to a citizen of 
Bruges for 14 francs apiece. The subsequent 
history was obscure till a house of nineteenth- 
century date in London was demolished. The 
private chapel contained five panels of stained 
glass which were sold and shortly after sent 
to New York. In 1918 they came back from 
America to the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and in 1920 they were recognised as agreeing 
in design with some of the modern windows 
in the Chapel of the Holy Blood. Later they 
were identified as part of the series removed 
in 1795, although some of them had been con- 
siderably restored. Then in 1927 the Museum 
bought a collection of water-colour drawings 
made early in the nineteenth century, which 
gave details of the glass. It was bought by 
an English firm, purchases of the sort being 
available in great numbers through a man 
who imported from Belgium, Normandy and 
the Rhineland. So Mr. Rackham suggests 
that the remainder of the glass may be some- 
where in England. An illustration shows the 
figure of Joanna of Aragon and Castile, the 
wife of Philip the Handsome. 


THE Press has welcomed as apt to the great 
shock of this week, the capitulation of 
France, Wordsworth’s noble sonnet entitled 
‘ November 1806,’ a time when Napoleon was 
triumphant in Europe. It begins: 
Another year!—another deadly blow! 
Another mighty Empire overthrown! 
And We are left, or shall be left alone; 
The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 
’Tis well! from this day forward we shall 
know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 
That by our own right hands it must be 
wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropped or be laid low. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN OLDHAM, 


4: J OHN Ouldham, the sonne of John Quld- 

ham, the sonne of John Ouldham the 
elder minister was borne August 9 and 
baptized August 18 1653 at Shipton 
Moyne _in Gloucestershire.”! Oldham was 
‘ bred in grammar learning under his father 
till he was nigh fit for the University, after- 
wards sent to the school at Tetbury,2 where he 
spent about two years.’”3 Here he was 
‘under the tuition of Mr Henry Heaven,‘ 
occasioned by the earnest request of Alderman 
Yeat of Bristol, who having a son at the same 
School, was desirous that Mr. Oldham should 
be his companion, which would, as he thought, 
very much conduce to the Advancement of his 


1 Parish Register, Shipton’ Moyne 

2 It is stated in the ‘ V.C.H. Glos.’ that, “ by 
an inquisition taken 19 Sept. 1622, it was found 
that Sir William Romney knight, held from 
Lord Berkeley the tolls on wool and yarn and 
other profits. He devised all these by will made 
in 1610 to the town, and from them £13 was to 
be paid yearly to a schoolmaster to teach the 
children of the parish gratis and he ‘ earnestly 
recommended that the schoolmaster shall be 
very skiful in arithmetic, which art teacheth 
much wit,’” The Ordinances which were made 
on 8 April 1623 by the thirteen townsmen who 
had to choose the schoolmaster, required that he 
“shall teach the Latin tongue by the use of 
Lillie’s Grammar and such ordinary books as 
are most approved in schools and in like 
manner for the Greek, by such grammars and 
authors as are most usual, and not by any 
quaint, strange, or new devices of his own.” 
ee, in his ‘ History of Tetbury’ published in 
1857, says the grammar school was held in a 
room over the church porch till the church 
was rebuilt in 1777-81, but in a Chancery suit 
in 1759 it appears that the room for the Free 
Grammar School was in the roof of the north 
aisle of the church, “ near 80 ft. long, and wide 
in proportion.” Information obtained from the 
present Headmaster of Tetbury Grammar 
School shows that one of its houses is called 
Oldham, another being named Romney after the 
original founder of the school. 

_3 Wood. Athenae Oxonienses, edit. 1721. Vol. 


ii. col. 751. 

4 The ‘V.C.H. Glos.’ records that Henry 
Heaven matriculated at Wadham College 2 July 
1658, and took his B.A. from Trinity College 
22 March 1661/2. He was Oldham’s tutor at 
Tetbury between 1668 and 1670, but he was not 
appointed Headmaster till 1678. 
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Learning. This, for some time, retarded Mr. 
Oldham in the Prosecution of his own Studies, 
but, for the time he lost, in forwarding Mr. 
Yeat’s Son, his Father afterwards made him 
an ample Amends.’ 
Oldham matriculated at St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, June 17, where he was ‘‘ under the 
tuition of Mr. William Stephens, Bachelor 
of Divinity, where he was observed to be a 
good Latinist, and chiefly to addict himself to 
poetry." His first extant composition is a 
copy of Latin verses on the death of John 
Freind, one of his fellow undergraduates 
there, written March 21, 1672/3.7 He took 
his B.A. May 30, 1674,8 and without complet- 
ing it by ‘‘ determination,’ returned home,° 
“ doubtless to teach in his father’s school.’’!0 
In 1676, and before July, he became usher 
at Croydon School! under the headmastership 
of John Shepheard, a kinsman of the college 
friend, Charles Morwent,!2 whose death from 
small-pox he had lamented in 1675 in an 
elaborate ode. At Croydon, he received an 
unexpected visit from John, Earl of 
Rochester, Charles, Earl of Dorset, Sir 
Charles Sedley, and other persons of wit and 
distinction, merely upon the reputation of 
some verses of his, they had seen in manu- 
script. The headmaster of the school thought 
at first that they had come to see him, but 
“ they soon convinced him that he had neither 
wit or learning enough to make a party in 
such company.’43 Oldham also became 
acquainted with two of the neighbouring 
gentry. One was Shepheard’s uncle by mar- 
riage, Harman Atwood of Sanderstead, and 
the other was Sir Nicholas Carew of Bedding- 
ton, with whose half-cousin, John Spencer, 
formerly of St. Edmund Hall, he corresponded 


5 Wood, and the anonymous Life prefaced to 
the 1722 edition of Oldham’s Works. 


7 H. F. Brooks. Introduction to ‘A Biblio- 
graphy of John Oldham,’ published by the 
Oxford Bibliographical Society. March, 1936. 

8 Wood. Fasti. Vol. ii. col. 195. 

9 Wood. 

10 Brooks. 

11 The Headmaster of The Whitgift School is 
now called the ** Master.” 

12 Wood records that Charles Morwent, whose 
father was a lawyer, was born at Tetbury and 
educated at Wotton-under-Edge, under the care 
of Mr, Thomas Byrton, of Lincoln College, 
Oxon, M.A. He became a commoner of St. Ed- 
mund Hall in 1670, and B.A. in 1674. He was 
buried in Gloucester Cathedral. Morwent was a 

handsome, genteel and good-natur’d Man, and 
very well beloved in the said hall.” 

B Wood. 


in Latin prose and English verse.44 In 
November, 1677, he attempted to win recog- 
nition at court by dispatching thither his 
verses on the Marriage of William and Mary, 
but, except that they were printed, he lost 
his ‘‘ pains and midnight oil.’’15 

In one of his poems, Oldham deplores the 
position of a man who is compelled to “ beat 
Greek and Latin for his life.” 


But who would be to the vile drudgery bound 
Where there so small encouragement is found? 
Where you for recompense of all your pains 
Shall hardly reach a common fiddler’s gains? 
For when you’ve toiled and laboured all you 


can, 

To dung and cultivate a barren brain, 

A dancing master shall be better paid, 

er he instructs the heels and you the 

ead, 

To such indulgence are kind parents grown, 

That nought costs less in breeding than a son; 

Nor is it hard to find a father now, 

Shall more upon a setting-dog allow, 

And with a freer hand reward the care 

Of training up his spaniel, than his heir.16 

At the end of February, 1678/9, however, 
he left Croydon for Reigate, to become tutor 
to the grandson]? of old Sir Edward Thur- 
land, bencher of the Inner Temple, and a 
judge in the Exchequer. Oldham probably 
owed this advancement to his Croydon 
patrons.18 Atwood,!9 Spencer, and several of 


14 Brooks. 

15 Brooks. 

16 These lines (56-69), come from “A Satire. 
Addressed to a Friend that is about to leave the 
University, and come abroad in the world.” 

17 Brooks notes that Bell and the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
following Wood, say “ grandsons.” There is no 
trace of a second grandson: and Oldham 
writes: “‘ My business is easy enough, ye care 
only of one lad.” - 

18 Brooks. 

19 The writer of the anonymous Life of Old- 
ham prefaced to the 1722 edition of his Works 
quotes Aubrey’s ‘ Natural History and Anti- 
quities of the County of Surrey,’ edit, 1718. Vol. 
ii. p. 60, which records that “ The name and 
family of Atwood have been of long duration 
in the village of Sanderstead, in a mm 
descent; though the first I can find is one burie 
in the Church anno 1520. Of this family was 
Harman Atwood. This gentleman was a 
singular benefactor to this, and other Churches, 
whereof he was a patron by building houses for 
the incumbents, and restoring the impropriated 
tithes, which sacrilege had despoiled them of, 
and for which he deserves an honourable men- 
tion; though reputation can 
die while any respect is due to s0 
exemplary virtue, or while the celebrated 
Oldham wrote a “Pindarique. To the 
Memory of that worthy Gentleman, Mr. Har- 
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the Carews were of the Inner Temple, while 
Sir Nicholas Carew had sat with Thurland 
in Parliament as well as transacted business 
with him in Surrey.” 
Oldham continued at Reigate ‘‘ till 1681, 
and then being out of all business and employ, 
he retired to the great city’’ and ‘‘ set up 
for a wit.’’2 No doubt his hopes had been 
raised by the success of his ‘‘ Satyrs upon the 
Jesuits.’’ The first of these had been begun 
in December 1678, before he left Croydon. It 
was printed without his consent early in 1679. 
He published the whole series, four satires and 
a prologue, at the beginning of 1681. But in 
spite of their popularity, his bid for inde- 
pendence failed. Perhaps it was at this time 
that he lived in a garret ‘‘ At farther end of 
Clarkenwel:’’22 At all events, he was soon 
in need of another patron, and found one 
in Sir William Hicks, of Ruckholts, Low 


man Atwood’ which was published in his Re- 
mains in 1687. Extracts from the ‘ V.C.H. Glos. 
show that the present manor house, called 
Sanderstead Court, was rebuilt by Harman 
Atwood, and has his initials and arms and the 
date 1675 carved above the entrance doorway. 
He died 16 Feb., 1676/7 and must have re- 
built it within a year of his death. In 1661 
Major Audley conveyed the estate of West Pur- 
ley to Harman Atwood, who already possessed 
East Purley, and it has since descended with 
Sanderstead Manor. Harman Atwood, by deed 
in 1675 gave £5 a year for one poor person, Sir 
Edward Banister kt, sold the manor of Chel- 
sham alias Chelsham Court in 1668 to-Mathew 
Johnson and Leonard Snow probably on behalf 
of Harman Atwood of Sanderstead. The rectory 
descended with the manor until in 1675 Harman 
Atwood conveyed the great tythes of Warling- 
ham and Chelsham, with other sums of money 
for the better serving of these churches, the 
better payment of a curate and for the main- 
tenance of four poor persons in two Almshouses 
he had built in Warlingham. Atwood’s Alms- 
houses were founded by Atwood in 1675. They 
are for four widows, two from Warlingham, one 
from Chelsham and one from Sanderstead. At- 
wood also gave a house for the curate of Chel- 
sham. 

20 Brooks, 

21 Wood. The 1722 Life of Oldham says that 
“Soon after 1680 he took grateful leave of the 
Hicks family and, with a small sum of money 
he had saved, hastened to London, and became 
a perfect votary to the bottle. From all hands 
it is acknowledged that his conversation was 
inexpressively agreeable. From the propensity 
of his own inclination Mr. Oldham was led to 
be most intimate with the Earl of Rochester, 
of whom he has given it as his opinion, that 
nothing can. be said, or thought, so choice and 
curious, which his deserts did not surmount.” 

22 An allusion to Martial. Book I. Epig. 117. 


Leyton, Essex. Sir William had an estate 
near Oldham’s Gloucestershire home and the 
poet’s cousin Mary had married into a col- 
lateral branch of the family, one member of 
which had been at St. Edmund Hall in Old- 
ham’s time.23 Oldham now became tutor to 
a son of Sir William Hicks and “ at his 
leisure hours, by the advice and encourage- 
ment of Dr. Rich. Lower applyed himself 
to the study of physic,”25 but without aban- 
doning poetry. He may have met Dryden at 
this time; we are certain only that he was 
‘‘ too little and too lately known”? to him, 
Oldham was introduced to William Pierre- 
pont, Earl of Kingston, a young man of 
twenty-one who had just succeeded to the title, 
““ He was taken into his patronage” and for 
a short time ‘‘lived with him with great 
respect ’’ at his country seat, Holme Pierre- 
pont, near Nottingham.27 

At Holme Pierrepont Oldham contracted 
small-pox and died in December, 1683 ; on the 
ninth, according to Wood’s transcript of the 
monumental inscription, ‘‘ but this is contra- 
dicted by an entry in the parish register: 
“Mr. John Oldham an excellent poett was 
buried decemb: ye 7th (83) Humf: Perkins 
Rect.’ "28 The Earl of Kingston attended as 


23 Brooks. 

24 The ‘ D.N.B.’ notes that Lower’s political 
sympathies interfered with his professional 
success, for on. the occasion of the “ Titus Oates 
Plot ” in 1678, as Wood tells us, “ he closed with 
the whigs, supposing that party would carry all 
before them; but being mistaken, he lost much 
of his practice at and near the court, and so 
consequently his credit.” Previously he is said 
to have been considered one of the ablest 
physicians of his time. Oldham 
‘Thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, imitated,” 
refers to him along with Scarborough, as being 
at the head of the medical profession. 

“ln cases dangerous, and hard of cure, 

We have recourse to Scarborough, or Lower; 

But if they don’t so desperate appear, 

We trust to meaner doctors’ skill and care.” 

25 Wood. 

26 William Pierrepont, fourth Earl of King- 
ston-upon-Hull, was brother and heir to Robert 
Pierrepont who died unmarried at Dieppe in 
June 1682. He was born about 1662, at West 
Dene, Wiltshire. He matriculated at Trinity 
College, Oxford 16 July 1681. He died sine prole, 
of apoplexy in 17 Sep., 1690, and was 
buried 6 Oct., 1690 at Holme Pierrepont. One 
does not expect ‘The Complete Peerage,’ from 
which these facts are taken to refer to it, but 
one is surprised ‘that the ‘D.N.B.’ does not 
mention the fact that the Earl was Oldham’s 
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chief mourner at his funeral, and afterwards 
erected a monument over his grave.29 

The following notice of Oldham’s personal 
appearance has been preserved. ‘‘ Mr. 
Slater, a bookseller now at Eton, who served 
his apprenticeship at Oxford, assures us he 
knew him well, and was often happy in his 
company. He said, his stature was tall, the 
make of his body very thin, his face long, his 
nose prominent, his Aspect unpromising, but 
Satire was in his Kye. He was consumptive 
not a little, increased by the Study and Appli- 
cation to Learned Authors of whom he knew 
much as is plain from his Satires against the 
Jesuits where there is as much Learning as 
Wit discovered.’’50 > 

Granger3! says that he was of a very dif- 
ferent turn from his father, and that he ap- 
pears to have been no enemy to the fashion- 
able vices; but one of Oldham’s letters suffi- 
ciently confutes this statement.3? It is ad- 
dressed to one of his companions and runs 
thus: ‘‘ There is not an arranter fool in 
nature than a rash unguarded unconsidering 
sinner. I protest, Jack, I find more real 
pleasure in living within bounds than when I 
allowed myself ye largest swinge. Thou 
knowest, Jack, there never was a more un- 
concerned coxcomb than myself once; but 
experience and thinking have made me quit 
that humour, I think virtue and sobriety 
(how much 60 ever men of wit my turn ’em 
into ridicule) the only measures to be happy, 
and believe the feast of a good conscience the 
best treat that can make a good epicure. I 
find I retain all the briskness, airiness, and 
gaiety I had, but purged from the dross and 
lees of debauchery, and am as merry as ever 
though not so mad.’’ There is no doubt from 
this letter that if at first Oldham fell into 
the excesses of the company with which he 
mixed during his short residence in London, 
he quickly renounced them. 


23 Wood. 

30 Wood and the Memoir prefaced to the 1722 
edition of Oldham’s Works. 

3. Granger. ‘ Biographical History of Eng- 
land.’ Fifth edition. 1824. Vol. v., p. 250. 

& This letter is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, and quoted in an edition of Croker’s 
‘ Boswell.’ Brooks who mentions it in his 

Bibliography of John Oldham,’ notes that it 
was also printed in Seward’s ‘ Anecdotes’ 1797. 
«> na short work in prose and verse entitled 

A Sunday-thought in Sickness,” very possibly 
the last piece that Oldham ever wrote, the 
author reproaches himself for his past trans- 
gressions. As has been 

D.N.B.’ and elsewhere, this meditation con- 
tains touches, probably unintentional, of the 


ointed out in the’ 


The beginning of Oldham’s monumental 
inscription in Holme Pierrepont Church is: 
Joh, Oldhami Poetae, 
quo nemo sacro furore plenior, 
nemo rebus sublimior, 
aut Verbis felicius audax; 
It has been translated thus: ‘‘ No poet was 
more inspired with the sacred furor, none 
more sublime in sentiments, none more hap- 
pily bold in expression, than he.’’54 The fine 
tribute paid to his memory by Waller, which 
mentions Burnet among his admirers, and 
still more the noble lines of Dryden, show 
that .his loss was felt in the contemporary 
world of letters.55 
Donatp DALE. 
Cambridge. 


UNKNOWN COLERIDGE MARGINALIA. 


MANCHESTER College, Oxford, possesses a 

copy of the second edition of S. T. Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ The Friend’ (1818) with a personal 
dedication of the author to the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes ‘‘ in testimony of Esteem and Regard, 
and in the humble hope that the Bread cast 
on the fluctuating waters of the Author’s 
mind by Mr. Hughes in early manhood and 
years long gone by, will be here found again, 
neither innutritious nor unmultiplied. (Nov. 
1819, Highgate).”’ 

This copy, about which I write with the 
kind permission of the librarian, the Rev. 
Raymond V. Holt, is of interest to the Cole- 
ridge student because it has many notes 
written or at least partly dictated and signed 
by him. These notes denote the transition 
from the second to the third edition (1837) 
and most of them have been adopted by the 
new editor, but some have not; and there are 
cases where the author’s own corrections are 
better than the text of the third edition. 

I give one example. Vol. iii., p. 263, the 
following note is added: 


end of Dr. Faustus. 

34 The Epitaph is in Wood, 

35 This poem of Waller’s, which was written 
in 1684, first appeared in Oldham’s Works in 
teenage edition of 1770. It contains these 
ines : 

“Hail, gen’rous Poet, whom great Wilmot 


0 

Whose suns Friendship gentle Dorset 
prov’d; 

Whom Sedley courted, Dryden deign’d to 


praise; 
Whom Burnet call’d the Lustre of his Days: 
Whom Kingston honour’d, and his Mind 
preferr’d, 
And with the Worthies of his Race interr’d, 
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If we thoughtfully review the three preceding 
§§s, we shall deduce the following as the con- 
clusion. The dialectic Intellect, by exertion cf 
its own powers exclusively, may enable us to 
affirm the reality of an absolute Being 
generally. But here it stops. It can com- 
municate neither insight nor conviction con- 
cerning the existence or even the possibility 
of the World as distinct and different from 
Deity. It finds itself constrained to identify 
(more truly to confound) the Creator and the 
Creation: and then cutting the knot which it. 
cannot untwist, denies reality to all finite 
existence. But it is condemned to meet with 
its best answer in its own secret dissatisfaction, 
its own importunate Queries, and at length to 
seek shelter in the wretched evasion, that cf 
Nothings no solution can be required. Plea 
weak as desperate: when thro’ every organ of 
sense Nature herself demands: How and 
whence did_ this sterile and _pertinacious 
Nothing split itself or multiply into this 
plurality? Whence this portentious transnihila- 
tion of Nothing into Nothings? And what 
above all, is that inward mirror, the human 
mind, on and for which these nothings possess 
at least a relative existence? Or dost thou wait 
till Pain, and Anguish, and Remorse ask with 
bitter irony: Are we too Nothings? What then 
is the inevitable Result of all consequent rea- 
soning, where the intellect refuses to acknow- 
ledge a higher and deeper ground than itself 
can supply, and weens to possess within itself 
the center of its own system. From Zeno the 
Eleatic to Spinoza, and from Spinoza to 
Schelling, Oken, and their adherents in our own 
day, the Result has been ever and ever must be 
Pantheism, under some one or other of its 
modes in disguises: and it is of aweful im- 
portance to the speculative Inquirer to be 
aware, that the least repulsive of these modes 
differs from the rest, not in its consequences 
which in all alike are atheistic, but only as it 
may evince the effort of the individual to hide 
these consequences. from his own consciousness. 
This then, I repeat, is our final Conclusion. All 
speculative disquisition must begin with 
Postulates authorized and substantiated by the 
conscience exclusively. From which ever point 
the Reason may start, whether from the Things 
that are seen to the one Invisible, or from the 
idea of the Absolute one to the things that are 
seen, it will find a chasm which the moral being, 
the spirit and religion of man, can alone fill up 
or overbridge “the Life is the Light of Man” 
and “ We live by Faith.” 


Here is no room to interpret this interest- 
ing text with its up-to-date implications, or 
to print the whole text as adopted by the 
third edition ; but in comparing the text the 
reader will easily find that our text is much 
fresher, clearer, and therefore better, than 
the adopted text. E.g., the two phrases: 
*‘How and Whence!!’” etc., now read: 
“how and whence did this sterile and perti- 
nacious nothing acquire its plural number ?— 
Unde, quaeso, haec nihili in nihila tam por- 


tentosa transnihilatio?” 

A critical edition of ‘ The Friend ’ is still 
a desideratum. The future editor will find in 
the copy of the first edition in the possession 
of the Bodleiana (13 © 14) a long list of cor- 
rections distinguishing this edition from the 
issue of 1809. There are books which are ren- 
dered worthless by random notes, but Cole- 
ridge’s fruitful and never resting mind en- 
riched many a book by his interesting margin- 
alia, even this copy dedicated to a friend. 

F. H. Hernemann. 
Manchester College, Oxford. 


BALL.’ 


An UNPUBLISHED Porm By THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


ROM 1820 to 1830, Thomas Campbell 
edited Henry Colburn’s New Monthly 
Magazine; and, beginning in May, 1831, he 
took over the editorship of the Metropolitan 
for about a year. His sub-editor on both 
magazines was Cyrus Redding, who had thus 
a better opportunity than anyone else of 
knowing what work Campbell contributed to 
these periodicals. In his ‘Literary Remi- 
niscences of Thomas Campbell,’ Redding 
enumerates Campbell’s contributions (IL, 
244-246; 284); but in neither list does the 
title ‘‘ Hymen’s Ball” occur. There is no 
mention of it in any edition of Campbell’s 
poems which I have seen, nor in the standard 
biography of the poet (Beattie’s ‘Life and 
Letters of Thomas Campbell’), nor in the 
somewhat abundant comment, biographical 
and critical, which appeared in nineteenth- 
century periodicals. Redding remarks that 
Campbell did compose poems which for one 
reason or another he felt best to print anony- 
mously, or merely to initial, or to reject 
altogether. 

Some time ago I noticed that a holograph 
manuscript of ‘‘ Hymen’s Ball,” attributed 
to Campbell, was offered for sale by Dobell. 
(Catalogue No. 44, item 158, issued December, 
1938). This was sold to the National Lib 
rary of Scotland; through the courtesy of the 
Keeper of Manuscripts, Mr. Marryat R. 
Dobie, I have obtained a copy in typescript. 
I here reproduce it unedited. 

Hymen’s Batu, 

Hymen afforded a ball 

On the outside of his Castle 

Some call it Happiness Hall 

Others account it a bastile, 

Be that as it may in a trice 

Dancing we had & hilarity 

Hearts that were bound up in ice 

Melted to amorous charity— 
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Beauty lookd smiling on Faith [“ youth ” 
"y 


Coyness grew into festivity 
Pairs as they whirld out*of breath 
Waltzd themselves into captivity 


Chorus 


Wedlock’s a glorious thing 

Blessings be on the beginning o’t 

Should your neck break with the string 
Sweet is at least the spinning o’t — 


Hallowd Flirtation’s Domain 
Eden of Sentimentality 

Oh how thy songs & champagne 
Strung the soul’s congeniality— 


Crowds to the Castle (no more 
Single to pine & to pout again,) 
Flock’d—and behind them the door 
Was shut that lets nobody out again 


Stunn’d as it slamm’d on them some 
Look’d rather sheepish I’m vext to say 
But for one face that was glum 

Twenty brightend with extasy. 


Chorus 
Wedlocks a glorious thing 
Blessings be on the beginning o’t 
Should your neck break with the string 
Sweet is at least the spinning o’t 
Hymen they say is a wag 
A conjuring rogue that prevaricates 
That will change a poor man to a stag 
And a couple of doves to a pair 0’ cats— 
Gall with your nectar he’ll mix 
Clashes of discord with harmony 
Still I deny that his tricks 
Match’d with his fair dealings are many 
Glory in wedlock & war [“ Honour in” 

deleted] 

With safety’s alike contradictory 
Hearts that will hazard a scar 
Here’s to your honour & victory— 


Chorus 

Wedlocks a glorious thing 

Blessings be on the beginning o’t 

Should your neck break with the string 

Sweet is at least, the spinning o’t— 

Written on the back is a not entirely 
decipherable note : 

This is Mr. Campbell’s. Do not omit it. 

You may put in ?Poestum instead of ?>H—— 

No. 2 if you prefer—perhaps it may be best. 

PC.N. or C.R. 

The initials may well be those of Cyrus 
Redding. If they are, it is likely that the 
date of composition fell within the twelve- 
year period from 1820 to 1832, during which 
time Campbell and Redding were associated 
as editors, 

Whoever wrote “‘ This is Mr. Campbell’s ” 
knew it to be so either by having been told it 
or by having recognised the handwriting. The 


meaning of the last sentence is not clear: 
neither substitution is pertinent to the text. 
It may be that ‘‘ Do not omit it ’’ concluded 
what the author of the note wished to say 
about the poem, and that the rest refers to 
an altogether different matter. 

‘“‘Hymen’s Ball,” with its refrain and 
double and triple rhyming, resembles 
various other poems whic Campbell 
had written in the early twenties, such 
as ‘The Maid’s Remonstrance’ (1822), 
‘The Devil and the Nuns’ (1822), and 
‘Song —-Oh, how hard to find’ (1823). 
It bears a still closer rememblance to his pun- 
ning epistle to Horace Smith (1835) and to 
his ‘Ode, On the Birth of Five Kittens in 
the House of Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Algiers’ (1835), in which the pun 
cat-as-trophe occurs. 


CHARLES DUFFY. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


A REVIEW OF LOWELL’S 
MAGAZINE. 


N 1843 Poe was connected with a Phila- 
delphia weekly paper called the Saturday 
Museum. No file of this paper for that year 
seems to be known, and only a few scattered 
issues are preserved, chiefly in private collec- 
tions. The exact nature of Poe’s connection 
is uncertain, for he seems to have been an- 
nounced as editor, but himself told James 
Russell Lowell that the announcement was not 
correct, though he had the privilege of insert- 
ing articles editorially. In the paper there 
appeared a biographical sketch of Poe, osten- 
sibly by his friend Henrv B. Hirst, of which 
some copies have survived; and at least two 
articles attacking Rufus Griswold, which Poe 
seems to have wished to have thought the work 
of Hirst, but in the composition of which there 
is little doubt he himself had a part. 
Curiously enough, one article from the 
paper may be assigned to Poe with confidence, 
which survives in a curious way. It is a 
review of the first issue of Lowell’s magazine, 
the Pioneer, published at Boston, January, 
1843, which was reprinted on the cover of the 
Pioneer for February. Since files of the 
magazine are of great rarity, and copies with 
the covers preserved even scarcer, it seems 
worth while to reproduce this uncollected 
review, which is brief, in an accessible place. 
It probably appeared in the Museum about 
the middle of January, 1843, and the views 
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expressed are all in harmony with those of 
Poe, who was at the time in friendly corre- 
spondence with Lowell, always friendly to 
John Neal, who had encouraged him in youth, 
and at the time not an admirer of Cornelius 
Matthews, whose novel ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ is 
indirectly attacked. *The attitude towards 
Matthews later changed, apparently because 
Poe found him a friendly person later. It 
need hardly be added that the compliment to 
himself is quite characteristic of Poe, when 
writing anonymous notices. The following 
text is copied from the issue of the Pioneer 
in the New York Public Library, where the 
review’s heading does not appear. The use 
of Poe’s full name by himself is most unusual, 
but it was so used in the Pioneer. 


In these days of self-bepuffed and glorified 
magazines, it is positively refreshing to look 
upon a publication that comes to us modestly, 
promising nothing, but wearing on its face the 
stamp of intrinsic merit. We hail the Pioneer 
as the first in the great work of reform. But 
how could it be otherwise, edited as it is by a 
man whose genius and originality are at once 
the praise and wonder of his countrymen? We 
mean James Russett LOWELL. 

The Pioneer is large, printed on fair paper, 
with new type and contains 48 pages of reading 
matter, and is embellished with two chaste and 
elegant engravings— “Circe going to meet 
Ulysses ” and “ Two hundred years ago.” The 
last is indeed a gem. 


The contributors are J. Russell Lowell (‘‘a 
man of men! ”) Edgar Allen Poe, John Neal, 
who contributes an excellent article on Aaron 
Burr, with others whose names are known find 
respected by all true lovers of sound literature. 
The Reviews are good and just with the sole 
exception of one, on Matthews’ “ Puffer 
Hopkins,” a qualified puff when it should have 
been an unqualified condemnation: “ Puffer 
Hopkins ” being one of the most trashy novels 
that ever emanated from an American press. 

We bid Mr. Lowell “‘ God speed in the good 
cause,” and cordially recommend the Pioneer 
to every sensible reader. 


In ascribing this article to Poe, without 
hesitation, I have had in mind what he wrote 
to Lowell on March 27, 1843: 


I hope . . . you will be able to continue ‘The 
Pioneer .... I have looked upon your Magazine, 
from its outset, as the best in America, and 
have lost_no opportunity of expressing the 
opinion. Herewith I send a paper, The Phil. 
Sat. Museum, in which I have said a few words 
on the topic. I am not editing this paper... 
but have the privilege of inserting what I please 
editorially. 


I do not think this can refer to the brief 
review reprinted above, but to a later and 
lost article. But the words which I place 


in italics certainly suggest that Poe had 
written favourably of the Pioneer previously. 


T. O. Masport. 


HE TERM ‘ ANGLO-SAXON.”’ — The 
use of the term ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon”’ as a 
synonym for the English language in its 
entire history, inclusive of Modern English, 
has been noted several times. I should like 
to add another instance of this usage: James 
Barron Hope’s poem, ‘Our Anglo-Saxon 
Tongue ”’: 
Good is the Saxon speech! clear, short and 
strong, 
Its clean-cut words fit for both prayer and 


SOD ; 
Good is this tongue for all the needs of life; 
Good | ze sweet words with child, friend or 
wife. 
Seax—short word—and like a sword its sway 
Hews out a path ’mid all the forms of speech, 
For in itself it hath the power to teach 
Itself, while many tongues slow fade away. 
*Tis good for laws; for vows of youth and 


maid; 
Good for the preacher; or shrewd folk in 


rade; 
Good for sea-calls when loud the rush of spray; 
Good for war-cries where men met hilt to hilt, 
And men’s best blood like new-trod wine is 


spilt— 
Good ——* times and good for what thou 
wilt. 

Professor Kemp Malone pointed out the 
absence of the term in this sense from the 
‘Oxford Dictionary,’ the ‘ Standard,’ and 
‘ Webster’s,’ and made a strong plea to lexi- 
cographers that this use be included in future 
dictionaries of English. ‘ Webster’s,’ second 
edition (1934) added the meaning ‘“‘ loosely, 
modern English.” We find, however, that in 
two important recent dictionaries, the ‘ Uni- 
versal Dictionary of the English Language’ 
(1932) and the ‘ Shorter Oxford English Dic- 
tionary’ (1933), ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” as a lin- 
guistic term still means ‘‘ the language of 
England before the Norman Conquest.’’ 


R. M. LuMmiansky. 


EE FAMILY.—A correspondent of mine in 
England, since deceased, kindly sent to 
me, in 1910, some notes on the Lee family 
from whom his mother was descended. From 
those notes the following particulars have 
been abstracted. 
One Edward Lee, printer, of Goswell Street, 
London, married and had issue, a son, 


1 For example, ‘ American Speech,’ I :371 ff.; 
IT :367; and ‘ Res,’ IIT :455 f. i 
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Stephen Lee, who was apprenticed to a 
stationer, in 1648. Part of Goswell Street is 
or was in the parish of St. Giles Cripplegate. 

Stephen Lee married and had a son, 
Thomas Lee, who was admitted to the free- 
dom of the Stationers’ Company, in 1699, 
married a Prudence . . . and had issue (inter 
alios) a son George, baptized at St. Giles 
Cripplegate, 12 May, 1702, and a daughter 
Hannah who married a Cheshire gentleman. 
Her brother, George Lee, was a member of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company and became a 
banker in Lombard Street. He died in 1773, 
aged 71. 

The same correspondent sent to me, in 1930, 
some extracts from the parish registers of St. 
Giles Cripplegate, including entries of the 
baptism and burials of some other children 
of Thomas Lee and Prudence, his wife, be- 
tween the years 1705 and 1710. 

Of the subsequent history of the above fam- 
ily, I have no information. The surname 
Lee is of frequent occurrence. 

E. F. MacPrke. 


PECIAL WAR WORDS.—In accordance 
with a recent suggestion in ‘ Memora- 
bilia,’ I start a list of new words which the 
war has produced. The ‘‘ black-out ’’ since 
September last, which has ordered us to 
shroud all sources of light at our windows at 
and during stated times, has been painfully 
familiar to householders, but the word may 
be forgotten in later years. The “ fifth 
column’ as substantive and adjective and 
“fifth columnist’? have probably been the 
most usual expressions in the newspapers of 
recent date. They indicate persons who work 
secretly for the enemy by observation or pro- 
paganda. Thus the following was published 
on April 25 on a frontier district of Bel- 
giums and intruding Germans: 

The Fifth Columnists, it is true, form only a 
mirority in this peaceful district. 

I have read that the phrase was invented 
in the Spanish civil war. The B.B.C. finds 
it necessary (June 10) to warn listeners 
against fake announcements from fifth 
columnists operating from private stations. 

Parachutists dropped as troops, or to estab- 
lish themselves in the enemy’s country, first 
appeared in Russia a few years ago. They have 
now been shortened to ‘‘ paratroops,’”’ and 
lately those detailed to oppose them have been 
called ‘‘ parashots.’’ I will leave somebody 


else to define ‘‘ avicerts’’ and ‘‘ navicerts.’’ 
Ienoro. 


Readers’ Queries. 


AT-FARTHING. — In connection with 
some research into the political history 
of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
I have come across the word “ hat-farthing ”’ 
in a contemporary journal. In fact, it is 
used in a sentence in the English Flying Post, 
Jan. 29, 1714/15. The description in which 
it is used has to do with the conditions attend- 
ing elections; the election in question was a 
rural one. The county electors were described 
as spending their time around election-time 
in drinking, gambling, playing at hat- 
farthing, carding, etc. 
I have looked through the index to 
‘ N. and Q.’ and have been unable to find any 
mention of this game. Other research has 
availed me naught. Can any reader give me 
any information about this or tell me where 
I might find it explained ? 


Oscar S. Doorey. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


“* TNORSET.’’—What sort of drink was this? 
In John Byrom’s Journal, May 17, 
1725, we read: 

We had Dorset and three pints of wine, 1s. 
apiece; it seems wrong in me to drink so much 
Dorset and stay up so late. 

And next day: 

I found the effect of last night drinking that 
foolish Dorset, which was pleasant enough, but 
did not at all agree with me, for it made me 
very stupid all day. 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


LATIN SAYING.—‘“‘ Nihil intellectu 
quod non prius fuerat in sensu.’’ This 
saying is given to Velcurio in a note to Bur- 
ton’s ‘ Anatomy.’ Who was Velcurio, and is 
he the true original? Comenius’ preface to 
‘Orbis Pictus’ has the same sentiment. 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


DJBUTIL, FRENCH SOMALILAND. — 

This French possession, which is said to 
be the hottest spot on the Red Sea littoral, 
has been considerably under the limelight dur- 
ing the last few years in consequence of its 
being the terminus of the Abyssinian railway 
and of the desire of the Italians to obtain con- 
trol of it since their conquest of that country. 
It was a very small town when I visited it 
nearly forty years ago. What is the present 
population of the place, European and 
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native? I should like to know also what is 
the mean annual temperature thereof. 


Harcourt-Batu. 


HE SIZE OF AN EGG.—What is the 
average size and weight of a hen’s egg? 
We have recently been told of an egg that 
weighs 6 oz., its fame only to be eclipsed by 
the record of one that weighs 7 oz. (Evening 
Standard, May 20, 1940). The hen that laid 
this egg is said to be a cross between a White 
Leghorn cock and a Rhode Island Red hen. 


H. W. U. 


RABIC NUMERALS.—I should be glad 

to know when Arabic numerals were first 

used in Christian Europe, and when first used 
in England or in France. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IBERTY HALL.—I do not find this 
familiar phrase in Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar 
Quotations,’ 10th edition, or in the ‘‘ Com- 
pletely Revised and Enlarged Edition ” of 
Sir Gurney Benham’s ‘ Book of Quotations ’ 
under ‘‘ Liberty ’’ or ‘‘ Hall.’”? This book is 
later than 1924 but I am somewhat surprised 
to find no date added to the brief Preface, or 
given on the title-page. 

In Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ 
Act II, I find Hardcastle saying to his 
guests : 

Mr. Marlow—Mr. Hastings—gentlemen—pray 
be under no constraint in this house. This is 
Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just as 
you please here. 

This is a good summary of the meaning of 
the phrase. Is it recognized as the inven- 
tion of Goldsmith? Bartlett gives five quota- 
tions from ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ but does 
not include this-one. Goldsmith should have 
the credit of it, unless it can be claimed for 
some earlier author. Can any reader pro- 
duce such a reference, or an attribution to 
Goldsmith in some collection I have not 
seen ? 


T. C. 


EGGARS POSSESSING FORTUNES OR 
GREAT INFLUENCE.—Are there any 
authentic stories of beggars who rose to 
wealth? I fancy I have heard one told of 
New York, and a well set-up man of military 
appearance whom I often saw in the streets 
of my district of London was said to possess 
his own house and several others. 
It is plain that for the sending of a secret 
message or the dissemination of a secret plot 


or political movements, beggars have, or had, 
exceptional advantages, their rags indicating 
that they cannot make a decent living and so 
are not worth looking at. So they ben an 
excellent disguise. Sherlock Holmes, in one 
of his stories, deduces from a mass of coppers 
the trade of a professional beggar. In the 
‘Twenty Years After’ of Dumas, the mendi- 
cant who asks for alms in front of the church 
of St. Eustache, undertakes to raise civil war 
in Paris and make fifty barricades, if neces- 
sary. The Coadjutor, leader against 
Mazarin and the Royal Party, pays him 
500 pistoles in gold and promises as much 
again. He himself has paid 100 pistoles for 
his place as chief of the beggars. Is there 
any historical authority for such an incident? 

People are not allowed to beg in the streets 
nowadays, though they continue to do it freely 
under the guise of selling, say, a few matches, 
Such selling requires, I believe, a pedlar’s 
licence—since when ?—and I suppose there is 
no Means Test to prevent a man who is really 
well off from acting as a mendicant. Versi- 
fiers who sell their ‘‘ poems” in the streets 
could hardly get a hearing for them anyhow 
oe to judge from the quality of those I have 
read, 

In the East things are different. A wild, 
hirsute hermit like Theodoric of Engaddi in 
Scott’s ‘Talisman’ may be really an impor- 
tant person. 


Curious. 


VIL REPUTE IN PLACE-NAMES. — 
What is the explanation of the place 
name Hartley Mauditt in Hampshire? It 
lies north-east of Selborne and appears from 
the map to be a very small place. Hartley 
Park and Hartley Park Farm close by lack 
the second half of the name, which looks like 
the French maudit, ‘‘ accursed, confounded.” 
Did a family once owners of the place live 
with that unflattering name? Or was the 
place simply regarded as unhealthy ? 

I am also interested in Boughton Malherbe, 
which lies a short way south-east from Len- 
ham Station in Kent. Broomfield, which is 
not far off, has a pleasant suggestion of the 
brilliant yellow which has been adorning the 
country of late. But ‘‘ Malherbe ’’ announces 
evil again. It is translated in Boielle’s 
‘French and English Dictionary,’ revised by 
Mr. Payen-Payne, 1914, ‘‘ deadly carrot.” I 
suppose that bad plant, whatever it may be, 
was specially prevalent in the place, just as 
Furness had its dell of Nightshade. 
know of any carrot which is deadly, but next 


I do not. 
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to it in the Natural Order of Umbellifers 
comes the Hemlock. Though called 
*Common,’’ it is not now found in many 
places. Has a profysion of it given Boughton 
its name? There is no.other Boughton to 
distinguish it from. How many other names 
indicating evil are there elsewhere? Mal- 
maison, the country seat of the Empress 
Josephine, is different. But Chrétien de 
Malesherbes, the lawyer who defended 
Louis XVI at his trial, and Francois Mal- 
herbe, the poet and translator, look as if they 
ultimately owed their names to evil plants. 
We have the personal name Arber, which 
means a ‘‘ herber, man of herbs,’’ but I never 
came across a Malarber. I suppose that the 
two place-names given above go back to 
Norman times. 
Curiovs. 


HE ODYSSEY: WASHING CLOTHES 
IN SEA-WATER ?—In Book V of the 
Odyssey Odysseus, nearly dashed to pieces on 
the rocks of Phaeacia, finds at last a river 
which is calmer than the sea, gets ashore and 
sleeps in a wood close by. He is met by 
Nausicaa, the King’s daughter, who has come 
down with her maids and a waggon, drawn 
by mules, of clothes to be washed clean. A 
feminine novelist of the past objects to sea- 
water for washing clothes, as there was a river 
available. But that river was tidal, as ap- 
pears from 1460, where Odysseus threw a 
scarf into the ‘‘salt-flowing” river. Nau- 
sicaa, indeed, said to her father before start- 
ing from the town, vi. 57, 8: 

Pappa dear, could you not provide me with a 
high, well-wheeled waggon? I want to take all 
the goodly raiment to “ the river ” and wash it. 
I have much lying soiled. 

Here, perhaps, she was speaking loosely, 
as later we are told: 

When they reached the beautiful stream of 
the river, when indeed were washing cisterns, 
plunoi, always full, and abundant fair water 
flowed up from underneath, enough to wash 
even very dirty things, then the maids unhar- 
nessed the mules. 

These cisterns, I take it, were separate from 
the river. They look more like being fed by 
a spring which may have taken its course 
through the wood where Odysseus slept to the 
river. 

_ As a mere man, I am no authority on wash- 
ing, but I am told that sea-water does not 
remove grease from clothes. If a woman was 
the author of the Odyssey, as Samuel Butler 
thought, she would surely in primitive times 


be wise on such a subject. Later, vi. 210, the 
maids with Nausicaa were told to give the 
stranger meat and drink and wash him “ in 
the river,” in shelter from the winds, and, 
216, they ordered him to wash “‘ in the streams 
of the river.”” Butler puts it, ‘‘ wash in the 
stream,”’ but that:is not what the Greek says. 
The whole passage appears to me a little 
vague about the water concerned. 


HIpPocirvEs. 


KYLARKING.—Skeat in his Dictionary 
allows ‘‘ lark,’’ a frolic, the pleasant deri- 
vation from the little bird which Hood hit 
off neatly in 
So, Pallas, take your owl away, 
And let us have a lark instead. 

He notes that it is often (but perhaps 
wrongly) connected with M.E. lak or lavk, 
but this idea was not approved by Prof. 
Weekley in his Dictionary, 1921. He says 
that it was altered from northern dialect, 
lake, sport, about 1800, and that the elabora- 
tion ‘‘skylark”’ appears much later. This 
seems suitable for the gay little bird, but Mr 
Partridge in his ‘ Slang,’ where the word has 
got out of its alphabetical order, says, ‘‘ Per- 
haps originally nautical.’’ Does this mean 
that sailors had a habit of climbing up masts 
into the sky for fun? 

IGNoTo. 


ORTES VIRGILIANAE.—In Section x. of 
Browning’s long poem, ‘ The Ring and the 
Book,’ named ‘ The Pope,’ reference is sug- 
gested to 
the sagacious Swede 

Who finds by figures how the chances prove, 

Why one comes rather than another thing, 

As, say, such dots turn up by throw of dice, 

Or, if we dip in Virgil here and there 

And prick for such a verse, when such shall 

point, 

This fixing on a passage in Virgil as a pre- 
sage of the future fortunes of the person who 
seeks the hint at random was known as 
‘** Sortes Virgilianae,”’ taking of lots through 
Virgil. I should be glad to know what are 
the earliest instances known of these predic- 
tions—I think the later Roman Emperors 
tried them—and how long they were regarded 
as worth trying. They would seem to go well 
with the time when Virgil was regarded as a 
magician. I have tried in an idle moment 
this presage, taking Virgil fairly with my 
eyes shut, as I am pretty familiar with the 
Aeneid and the kind of passage most likely 
to be found in the various Books. (Are the 
Sortes, by the bye, confined to the Aeneid?) I 
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gathered that I was threatened with danger 
at sea, which has never seemed to be at all 
likely. But, of course, only the predictions 
which fate has proved pertinent are recorded. 
I ask for any which readers have come across 
and will confine myself to two which made 
some noise, as they were regarded as particu- 
larly apt. They are mentioned by Hugh 
Platt in his ‘ Byways in the Classics,’ 1905. 
At the close of 1642, or beginning of the next 
year, Charles I was in winter quarters at 
Oxford during the Civil War and went one 
day to visit the Publick Library. There he 
was shown a Virgil distinguished for its fine 
print and binding, and Falkland, who was 
with him, suggested the diversion of trying 
his luck in the book. He did so and came 
upon the following lines (Aeneid iv. 615, 
Dido’s wishes for Aeneas) : 

At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 

Finibus extorris, complexu avolsus Iuli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 

Funera; nec, cum se sub leges pacis iniquae 

Tradiderit, regro aut optata luce fruatur; 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus 

arena. 

King Charles being concerned at this omen 
of ill, Falkland tried his own fortune in the 
hope that he might fall upon some passage 
that could have no relation to his case, and 
so assure the King that there was nothing 
in this sort of divination. But the passage 
he hit on was also depressing and suited to 
his destiny (Aen. xi. 152, Evander mourns 
over his young son Pallas, brought back dead 
after a glorious fight) : 

Non haec, o Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 

Cautius ut saevo velles te credere Marti! 

Haud ignarus eram quantum nova gloria in 

armis 

Et praedulce decus primo certamine posset, 

Primitiae iuvenis miserae, bellique propinqni 

Dura rudimenta. 

I should expect Macaulay to mention this 
Virgilian divination. 

SENEx. 


UOTATION: SOURCE WANTED.— 


The cuckoo sings in the poplar tree, 
And his carol is not gay, 

For he knows that Spring 

Like himself is on the wing, 

With the ricking of the hay. 

Little he dreams on his poplar tree. . . ? 

Can anyone complete this, and give the 
author? 

It is asked for by an elderly lady, who cannot 
remember the second verse, and would like very 
much to have it. I have been to a library, con- 
sulted books of quotations and even songs, but 
without success. M. PLayratr. 


Replies. 


SOME ADDITIONS TO THE SLANG 
DICTIONARIES. 
(clxxviii. 380). 


SINCE discussion is invited on Mr. W. W. 
GILL’s interesting note, these are my 
contributions. 

China is the first word of two separate 
rhyming slang expressions, ‘‘ china plate = 
mate, and ‘‘ china to mend” = friend. 

Fiddle for profit is by no means confined to 
grafters. Fiddling was the recognized expres- 
sion for the system by which police officers at 
one time exacted bribes from street  book- 
makers and prostitutes. 

Grand Fleet, the street. The older and 
more usual form is Channel Fleet. 

Green, on the. I rather doubt Mr. Gri1’s 
explanation here, ‘‘ bedless and sleeping out.” 
“On the Green ’’ is perfectly good rhyming 
slang for ‘“‘On the Greengage” = on the 
stage. As such, it is familiar to every tour- 
ing actor, stage-door keeper and stage-hand 
of over forty, and is in constant use to-day. 

Hand-out. This is also tramp’s slang for 
a meal given out at the back door to take 
away. 

Harold Lloyd was a famous film comedian 
who flourished in the early and middle 1920's, 

On the rory certainly means with no money, 
but ‘‘ stone-broke ’’ was an unfortunate illus- 
trative expression to add, as this has its own 
rhyming-slang equivalent, ‘‘ Hearts of Oak.” 

Teapot, achild. Short for ‘‘ teapot-lid”’ = 
kid. The commonest rhyming-slang expres- 
sion for a child is undoubtedly ‘‘ Gawdfer.” 
Short for ‘‘ God forbid ” = kid. 

Mr, Git says of rhyming-slang that much 
of it is coined on the spur of the moment and 
is soon forgotten. He also describes it as 
rootless and evanescent. Having learned this 
fascinating Cockney tongue in a London regi- 
ment twenty-five years ago, I cannot agree. 
Rhyming-slang has its roots deep in the last 
hundred and fifty years of history, and is s0 
little evanescent that the names of bygone 
worthies, events, songs and the like, now only 
remembered by students, are still in daily use 
by hundreds of thousands in South and East 
London. It is often possible to tell at what 


date a word was adopted into rhyming-slang 
—but it still remains embedded there. _ 
From the considerable mass of recognized 
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rhyming-slang in common use, I would select 
the following to illustrate my point. 

Duke of Kent (variant, Digby Dent) = 
rent. Surely Queen Victoria’s father. 

Duke of York = talk (rhyming-slang itself 
is sometimes referred to as ‘‘ The Duke of 
York ’’). Another of the wicked uncles. 

Rory O’More = door or floor. Popular 
song by Madame Vestris at the Olympic 
Theatre in 1835, 

Khyber Pass = glass. A British force was 
cut to pieces here in the 1840's. 

Jane Shore (variant, six to four) = whore. 
Rowe’s old play, lingering in the melodrama 
theatres, 1800 to 1840. 

Ratcatcher’s daughter (variant, Didn’t 
ought’er) = water. ‘The Pretty little Rat- 
catcher’s Daughter’ was sung by Sam Cowell 
in the 1840's. 

East India Dollar (variant, yell and 
holler) = collar. Dates from the days of 
John Company—say the 1850's. 

Lilley and Skinner = dinner. The success- 
ful boot and shoe firm was probably founded 
in the 1860-1880 period. 

Jack the Ripper = kipper. 
were about 1880. 

Dan Leno = beano, or riotous outing. Popu- 
lar comedian about 1880-1905. 
Harry Randall = candle. 

dian of the same period. 

Sexton Blake = cake. Detective hero of the 
Penny Bloods in the 1890's. 

Skating Rink (variant, Tumble-down-the- 
sink) = drink. The height of this craze must 
have been about 1908-1910. 

Tancy Lee (variant, You and Me) = tea. 
Well-known light-weight boxer of the imme- 
diate pre-1914 years. 

George Robey = Toby, a popular brand of 
beer. Famous music-hall comedian. 

Two worthies, who must have been famous 
in their day, but whose exploits have not 
survived, are Joe Blake = steak, and Derby 
Kelly = belly. 

Mr. Grit says that back-slang is virtually 
extinct. On the whole this is true, but it 
survives widely in the butchering business 
and a great deal may be heard round Smith- 
field Market any morning. 

One word of back-slang still in common cur- 
tency is ‘‘ Slops”’ (Ecilop) for police. 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


These outrages 


Popular come- 


INETEENTH - CENTURY RUSSIAN 
NOVELISTS (clxxviii. 409), — I have 
read recently a book called ‘ Everyday Life in 
Russia,’ by Bertha Malnick. The object of 


the writer is to let the modern Russian 
describe his life in his own way by means of 
quotations from public sources of information 
and from private correspondence, covering the 
period between 1935-7. The impression made 
on me by these letters was that Soviet Russia 
is a country of almost ideal charm, where the. 
virtuous inhabitants have no other objects 
than to work their best, generally in a fac- 
tory, to show their gratitude to Comrade 
Stalin and in their leisure to improve their 
minds. This is done sometimes by reading, 
and though Soviet writers are much sought 
after, the great Russian classics are not for- 
gotten, 

Of these special editions have been issued. 
Pushkin, in the period covered by the corre- 
spondence, a to be by far the most 
popular, perhaps because his centenary was 
at hand. Young girls especially desired to 
read his ‘ Tales,’ and everything was done to 
increase their appreciation of him. In the 
Sokolniki garden, for instance, there were 
figures from Pushkin, sculptured in ice, side 
by side with Bogatyrs, the knights of old 
romance. Lectures on Pushkin were given to 
the young, on his schooldays and even on his 
childhood, by a factory worker. The pupils in 
a school at Moscow studied Pushkin, Tur- 
genev and Nekrassov under a master who 
seems to have been an enthusiast. Fanya, a 
girl in the fourth class, confessed in a letter 
to a friend her desire to read Turgenev, Gogol 
and Chekfov. Galya, who had a lesson in 
Russian literature on the third day and 
another on the fourth day, and said that she 
read ‘‘ an awful lot,’’ enjoyed Tolstoi’s Hajji 
Murat, that story of war and adventure in 
the Caucasus. 

From time to time parties of school- 
children are taken to see Tolstoi’s house and 
the Museum and to have personal intercourse 
with people on the estate who knew the great 
man. A worker in the Red Proletariat lathe- 
construction factory liked Pushkin and Tolstoi 
—‘ War and Peace’ because ‘‘ the princes in 
it are real people,’’ ‘ Anna Karenina’ “ be- 
cause it is so touching.” Other names that 
make their appearance are Lermontov and the 
-much-admired Gorky. At Moscow there is a 
Gorky Park and a Gorky Street, where it is 
said that two hundred different sorts of bread 
and cakes are sold, and a hundred different 
sorts of sweets. Owing to the great number 
of theatre-tickets that are given away gratis 
in the factories and elsewhere, it is probable 
that the theatre, where adaptations from 
many foreign authors are staged, excites 
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more interest in Russia than pure literature. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S, Devon. 


“(OOD LUCK” IN PSALM XLV (celxxviii. 

407).—‘‘ Good luck’ occurs again in 
Psalm exviii, 26, and cxxix. 8 (Prayer Book 
version). 

To get the sense of the Hebrew one might 
turn to a modern version, such as that by 
S. R. Driver (‘The Parallel Psalter,’ 2nd 
ed., Oxford, 1904), or Dr. James Moffatt’s 
(1924). Driver’s renderings are: 

45. And (in) thy state ride on prosperously. 

118. We bless you from the house of Jehovah. 

129. We bless you in the name of Jehovah. 


Dr. Moffatt has: 


45. Success to you as you ride forth. 
118. We bless you from the house of the 
Eternal. 

129. In the Eternal’s name we bless you! 

These really show the excellence of our 
Authorised Version (1611), which in these pas- 
sages was scarcely altered by the Revisers of 
1885. (In 45 the Revised Version has ‘‘ ride 
on” instead of the Authorised Version 
‘* ride ’’). 

The ancient versions (Greek Septuagint, 
Latin Vulgate) and the Douay version (1609) 
made from the Vulgate are all very success- 
ful in 118 and 129, which are simple pas- 
sages: 45 is more difficult. It may suffice 
to give the Douay renderings: 

45. With thy comeliness and thy beauty set 

out, proceed prosperously, and reign, 

118. We have blessed you out of the house of 

the Lord. 

129. We have blessed you in the name of the 

Lord. 


The Septuagint equivalent of ‘‘ proceed 
prosperously ’’ would come out in English as 
““and bend [thy bow] and prosper.” 


L. R. M. Strracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


This query opens up an unexpected avenue 
of enquiry into the transmission of Scripture. 
The phrase was used twice in early English 
Bibles, and then mysteriously dropped. 
Exactly when and where its usage ceased 
involves a longer search than I can give, but 
results of my already-protracted pursuit will 
indicate where to look further. 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ traces the term ‘‘ good luck ”’ 
back to Caxton in 1481, but appears to omit 
mention of its Biblical use, save in this 
instance. It occurs in the 1535 Bible of 
Coverdale, thus: 


The kynges seruauntes are gone in to wysh 
good _lucke vnto oure lorde kynge Dauid, 
(I. Kings, I. 47). 

The next earliest Bible to which I have 
access at the moment is Richard Jugge’s 
octavo version, black letter, of 1577, of which 
no other copy than mine seems to be recorded, 
In this, Psalm xlv., verse 5, begins: 


Gogd lucke haue thou with thyne honor... . 


In the same year, 1577, appeared the quarto 
Bishops’ version, in which verse 5 runs: 

Good lucke haue thou with thyne honor . , . 

Between 1535 and 1600 the various presses 
produced about 120 issues of the English 
Bible. At some date between 1577 and 1600 
the forty-fifth Psalm was much cut about, 
altered, and the sentence ‘‘ good luck . . .” 
entirely omitted; and aparently got excluded 
from every English Bible ever since. 

This explains the mystery of why “ good 
luck’’ is left out of Cruden’s Concord- 
ance . Thinking that perhaps it was 
an accidental neglect, I consulted Robert F. 
Herrey’s Concordance (issued from 1578 
onwards), Clement Cotton’s Concordance ..., 
1631, and Robert Wickens’ Concordance , . ., 
1655. All these forerunners of Cruden were 
equally silent upon ‘‘ good luck.’’ So are all 
the modern Bible dictionaries. 

Now I turned to the Book of Common 
Prayer, 1549 and 1552 (frequently re 
printed). The earliest issues did not include 
Psalms or Canticles. I have examples dated 
1621, 1633, 1634, 1641. All of these present 
the line uniformly : 

Good lucke haue thou with thine honour. . 

In 1876 J. H. Blunt published a large com- 
mentary called the ‘‘ Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” but it has no gloss at all on 
this interesting sample of editorship. Much 
valuable information on the liturgy is found 
in Francis Procter’s ‘ History of the Book 
of Common Prayer,’ 1878. 

One other source of study, in this chequered 
story, lies in the metrical versions of the 
Psalms, of which the first complete collection 
appeared in 1562. The only copy known to 
survive is in the Rylands Library, Man- 
chester. The earliest I have is 1577. Its title 
runs: 

Whole Booke of Psalmes, in English metre, 
by Thomas Sternhold, Iohn Hopkins,and 
others... Iohn Daye... 1577 Feb. 4to. 

Psalm XLV, verse 5, runs :— 

“Goe forth with goodly speed 

In workes of dreadful might. 

And thy right hand shall thee instruct 

In meeknesse truth, and right 
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In 1662 appeared what is known as the 
Sealed Book of Common Prayer, or official 
authorised version for use in all churches and 
chapels, and that is at present the standard 
authority—though its revision has often been 
discussed, 

Wm. JaGGarp. 


Failure to find the phrase ‘‘ Good luck ”’ in 
Cruden’s Concordance is explained by the 
fact that ‘“‘ Good luck have thou with thine 
honour: ride on, because of the word of 
truth, of meekness and righteousness ’’ does 
not appear in the Authorised Version of the 
Bible, a only in the Prayer Book version 
of the Psalter (which follows ‘‘ the Transla- 
tion of the great English Bible, set forth 
and used in the time of King Henry the 
Righth and Edward the Sixth”). The 
Authorised Version reads: ‘‘In thy majesty 
ride prosperously because of truth and meek- 
ness and righteousness.”” The Prayer Book 
Psalter has two other references to ‘‘ Good 
luck,” viz., Ps. exviii. 26 (‘‘ We have wished 
you good luck, ye that are of the house of the 
Lord”’), and Ps, cxxix. 8 (‘‘ We wish you 
good luck in the Name of the Lord”), but 
the Authorised Version translates as ‘‘ We 
have blessed you out of the house of the 
Lord,’ and ‘‘ We bless you in the name of 
the Lord,’ respectively. 

Leonarp J. Hopson. 

Brighton, 


ILATE’S WIFE (clxxviii. 426). — Her 
name, according to various writers of 
apocrypha, was Claudia Procula. Her inter- 
vention in the trial has lead to her beatifica- 
tion in some of the Eastern Churches. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


The Rev. A. Carr, who edited St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in the Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges series (1887), records in an 
explanatory note to Chapter xxvii., v. 19, that 
Pilate’s wife was Claudia Procula or Procla. 
He goes on to state that traditionally she was 
a proselyte of the gate, which is by no means 
unlikely, as many of the Jewish proselytes 
were women. Mr. Carr also mentions that 
“by an imperial regulation provincial gover- 
nors had been prohibited from taking their 
Wives with them. But the rule gradually fell 
into disuse, and an attempt made in the 
Senate (a.p. 21) to revive it completely failed. 
Tac. Ann. iii, 33, 34.” 


Francis W. STEER. 


T have always understood that Pilate’s wife 


was called Procla (or Procula), and that she 
is a canonised saint in the Greek Church: 
-_ I am not able to produce evidence of any 
value. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RUSSIA AND THE FRENCH REVOLU- 

TION (clxxviii, 389).—A great deal of 
information about the impression produced in 
Europe by the French Revolution can be 
found in the monumental work of the French 
historian, A. Sorel, entitled ‘ L’Europe et le 
Révolution Frangaise,’ 6 vols. The principal 
specifically Russian writers, contemporaries 
of the Revolution, who published memoirs, 
letters and diaries concerning that period 
are: Krapowitski, Gribowski, Carnowski, 
Dobrynine, Engelhardt. All these memoirs, 
etc., are in Russian, but they have been trans- 
lated or summarised and commented on by 
the French historian, A. Rambaud, in the 
following works: ‘ Paris et Pétersbourg & la 
veille de la Révolution Francaise’ (Revue 
Bleue, 29 Juin, 1878; ‘ L’Opinion Russe pen- 
dant la Révolution Frangaise ’ (Revue Bleue, 
14 Septembre, 1878) ; ‘ Les Libéraux Russes et 
la Réaction’ (Revue Bleue, 19 Mars 1881); 
‘La Révolution Francaise et 1’ Aristocratie 
Russe’; ‘ Publié par L’Académie de Sciences 
Morales,’ 1878, 

There are articles on the same subject by 
A. Brickner, ‘ Catarina und die Franzésische 
Revolution,’ published in Vol. iii. of the 
Russische Revue, and by Boroduline, ‘ Les 
Libéraux Russes sous Catherine II,’ pub- 
lished in ‘ L’Antiquité Russe,’ 

Other works to be consulted are: ‘ Catherine 
II et la Révolution Francaise,’ by Charles de 
la Riviére, Paris, 1895, and an important 
study by V. A. Bilbassov, ‘ Istoria Ekateriny 
vtaroi’ (1890), of which a German transla- 
tion was published in Berlin, 1893. 

In the works of Herzen, Bakunin, Krapot- 
kin, Trotski, there are numerous comments 
and references concerning the French Revolu- 
tion, but, as far as I know, there have not 
been published recently in Russia any special 
notable studies dealing with that po A yy 


G. CATALANI. 


BRITISH GERMAN LEGION (clxxviii. 

374, 409).—A servant came to my grand- 
father in 1849, remained with him till my 
grandfather died at Colchester in 1857, and 
continued in the service of my father and 
then of myself till he died in 1895. He told 
me, frequently, of the German troops he had 
seen at Colchester before 1857, that ‘‘ you 
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could smell them before you saw them com- 
ing up East Hill because of the garlic they 
ate.’? He told me that Lord Jocelyn was then 
one of the senior officers at Colchester, that 
he rode at the head of the troops and beat 
time with his hand, on his saddle, to the band 
playing ‘ Annie Laurie,’ and that he died of 
small-pox. These pointers may invite obser- 
vations from your Colchester readers. Were 
these foreign troops known at Colchester as 
Hessians ? M 


READING WHILE WALKING (elxxviii. 
408, 448).—In the recently published 
‘ Philosophical Pieces ’ of Prof. 8. Alexander, 
it is mentioned that it was his habit to carry 
a book of poetry about with him, while walk- 
ing, which he read and memorised. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
When I was fifteen and sixteen years old, 
I always walked every Saturday afternoon 
from Windsor to Englefield Green, reading 
the whole way. I could not do it now to save 
my life! 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


TERMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY 
(clxxviii. 410, and references there given). 
—When I was a boy in Surrey about 1885, 
our truants used to ‘“‘ go mooching,’’ ‘‘ play 
the wag,” ‘‘ play hookey”’ (also ‘‘ hookey 
walker ’’). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


BOMBAZINE (clxxviii. 245, 393, 430). — In 
the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ is the poem on 
‘ Netley Abbey,’ and the third verse has: 
And silver shrines, and shaven crowns, 

And delicate Ladies in bombazeen gowns, .. . 

The Second Series of the poems in which 
the above occurs, was published in 1842, so 
that Barham was using the word about that 
date, and his spelling seems the one generally 
in use at that time. E. i. 


On the heading of a shop bill, about one 
hundred years ago, with a landscape and a 
cotton tree well engraved (the name of the 
owner of the shop and date not given) is the 
following advertisement : 

A continual supply of goods from_ various 
Manufacturers. Irish Linens, Table Linen, 
Sheetings, new and elegant Furniture, Flanels, 
Blankets, Silk Shawls, Bombazeens, Bombazets, 
&c. No abatement made, no goods returnable, 
for ready money only. 

L. C. Price. 


{“ Bombazets ” are not included the 
*0.E.D.’] 


NEW SUBSTANCES AND NEW WORDS 

(clxxviii. 374, 448).—Lately I have come 
across Island Cotton,’’ a fabric which 
is light yet rather more substantial than 
ordinary cotton. Does the romantic name 
indicate any particular island or group of 
islands which supplies the fibre of some 
marine plant? I am aware that materials 
have fantastic names which do not always 
repay research. 

Quare. 


THE PUREST FRENCH (elxxviii. 424).— 

When I cycled down the Loire more than 
forty years ago, I was pleased to find inter- 
course with the country-folk quite easy ; there 
was no patois to worry one. It was explained 
to me as the result of continual intercourse 
with the upper classes, when the Court was 
so often staying at one of the many Chateaux 
of those parts. Also Tours used to be the 
ecclesiastical capital of France. Blois was a 
favourite residence for young Englishmen who 
came to learn French. 

HIBERNICUS. 


NAVAL CHAPLAINS (clxxviii. 408), — 

Sidelights on the inferior status of these 
clergymen in 1758 will be found in ‘ A Sea 
Chaplain’s Petition’ in the Annual Register 
(pp. 242-244) for that year. 


Leonarp J. Hopson. 


ICERO: REFERENCE WANTED (clxxviii, 
409). — Failing Cicero, may I point out 
quotations which may prove to be the one 
sought? 
Inscribed on the Library at Alexandria, 
founded about 300 B.c. (or two centuries before 
Cicero) was this phrase :— 


“Nourishment of the soul, or , (according to 


Diodorus) medicine of the mind. 
Another early Greek motto on a Library 


was :— 
** Medicine chest of the soul.” 

On the Berlin State Library is incised :— 

Nutrimentum spiritus ” [Food for the soul] 

In an extensive MS. collection, made many 
years ago, of sayings about books, I find this 
from Cicero, but cannot give any clue as to its 
exact Latin source :— 

“ A room without books is as a body without 
a soul.” 

Also the following: 

** Reading employs youth, amuses old age, em- 
bellishes prosperity, and supports adversity.” 

“Books delight us at home, and are v0 
impediment abroad.” 


Wm. 


[The last four lines are from a speech of 
Cicero, ‘Pro Archia.’] 


JUNE 
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The Library. 


The -Histories of Thucydides, after the ren- 
dering of Eleutherios Venizelos. Edited by 
Demetrius Caclamanos. Vol. i. (Oxford 
University Press). 


E have translated the title given in Greek 
into English. Mr. Caclamanos, the 
Editor, supplies in that language a lively and 
interesting Preface. Venizelos, the well- 
known Greek statesman, was turned out of 
office and power in 1820. He found a task of 
translation in his leisure time to which he 
devoted most elaborate care, consulting the 
best authorities on any difficulties, and on 
his return to political life in 1928 he was still 
polishing and correcting. His object was to 
produce a rendering of Thucydides in modern 
Greek which would be useful to grown-up 
students as well as schoolboys in Greece. The 
younger generation, the Editor says, take a 
great interest in Thucydides, and during the 
last war an ingenious Director of Education 
asked the heads of all colleges to discover from 
their pupils whether they preferred the Spar- 
tans or the Athenians. The majority for 
Athens was overwhelming. Young Germany 
might have given a different answer. We 
think, however, it is clear that Thucydides, in 
spite of his general attitude of impartiality 
and recognition of the faults of the Athens 
from which he was exiled, dealt more happily 
and readily with the city of freedom than with 
the military kingdom. Mr. Caclamanos 
devotes some space to the style of Thucydides 
and quotes a French critic who declares that 
“his prose gives a perfect idea of what one 
might call the truth in narrative form,” and 
proceeds to call it powerfully naked after the 
way of marbles of the fifth century. We were 
relieved to come across two pages later on 
Croiset’s description of ‘‘ the incorrect and 
tumultuous Thucydidean phrase.’’ We can- 
not put the historian in the same sentence 
with Plutarch and Lucian, much simpler 
writers. Thucydides is sometimes as difficult 
to read as Aristotle. Was there a Thracian 
strain in his Atticism? A parody of his 
style made years ago at Cambridge ran, 
“ Awkward animals to drive is a pig, one man 
many of them very.’’ But at least he did not 
write in order that Greek grammarians might 
make a living, and young men, as Mr. Cacla- 
manos pleasantly indicates, may slip away 
from these diversions, if they can. In fact, 


all the translations we have seen, including 
Jowett’s, the best-known in English, and the 
version before us, smooth away crabbed and 
roundabout writing which can never be attrac- 
tive to the average student. Even the accom- 
plished scholar may fail to reach that start- 
ling clearness of which we read here. But the 
veteran reader of Greek may well share with 
Macaulay the verdict that Thucydides “ is 
the greatest historian that ever lived.” 

The present reviewer knows little of modern 
Greek, but is familiar enough with the ancient 
sort of it to find little difficulty in the version 
of Venizelos. It was happily rescued by his 
widow from the bags in which the Athenian 
police had tucked it away with other docu- 
ments. The version does not, we are told, give 
way to the crudities of the vernacular and in 
some ways it is quite near English. Thus 
““panic’’ agrees with the English form 
of the word. cara xavova is ‘ generally,”’ and 
éropévws ‘‘ consequently.’’ The famous epi- 
gram of Pericles, II, 40, 1, in English would 
be something like, ‘‘ We are lovers of beauty, 
yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the 
mind without loss of manliness.’”’ Here it 
reads: 

Awort épactai tod dpaiov, 
kat avyxpovws tis Kal 
kadAtepyotpev TO pas xwpis 
Tov dvdpurpod pas. 

This rendering is very like ours, a fair 
expansion of a text which can be very brief 
in the Greek. Elsewhere, as in another speech 
of Pericles, I, 61, 1, when the Athenians were 
against the war and talking of a settlement 
with Sparta, 31 Greek words became 79, and 
the translator has allowed himself a large 
license of paraphrase. Our careful rendering 
in English reached 55. We learn that besides 
the translation no fewer than eleven volumes 
of comment and annotation written by hand 
are available. Truly a labour of love. It 
reminds us of Bolingbroke, retired from poli- 
tics and the long struggle with Walpole, writ- 
ing in his seclusion at Touraine ‘ The Idea 
of a Patriot King.’ The volume, which con- 
tains Books I to IV of the ‘ History,’ is, as 
befits a pious memorial, a beautiful piece of 
printing with a reproduction after the por- 
trait by Sargent as frontispiece. 


Tue last ‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies’ has 
a useful summary by Mr. Martin Robert- 
son of ‘ Archaeology in Greece, 1938-39.’ This 
shows how much has been discovered of late. 
At Athens the whole of the area undertaken 
by the American School has now been cleared. 
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The most important find was a large 
Mycenaean chamber tomb at the base of the 
northern slope of the Areopagus. A fine 
amphora on the spot is illustrated. In 1937 
the Society of the Friends of the National 
Museum presented a gold sword-hilt of Cretan 
workmanship, dating from about 1500 B.c. 
Not long afterwards a whorl-shaped ornament 
was accidentally discovered by peasants on the 
island of Skopelos. It was recognised as the 
pommel of the sword-hilt, and this conclusion 
was confirmed at Athens. The two articles 
made a perfect join, and each had a gold 
rivet like the other. At Eleusis, the founda- 
tions of a very large rectangular building with 
very fine masonry still await identification. 
Pylos has supplied some 600 clay tablets 
inscribed in the Minoan script. At Delphi 
under the paving-stones of the Sacred Way, 
gold and ivory ornaments were found, the 
remains of five chryselephantine statues 
which are described as exquisite in design and 
workmanship. At Thermopylae excavations 
have thrown much light on the topography 
of the battle of 480 B.c., and quantities of 
bronze and iron missiles then used have come 
to light. 


CaTaLocues. 


Tue first war issue of Hatt’s Booxsnop, 
Tunbridge Wells, opens with an “ associa- 
tion ” book of particular interest, £18 18s. 
This is a; presentation:copy of the works of 
Horace, 2 vols., in Latin and French, 1660, 
inscribed to Miss Jane Collyer by Fielding 
two days before he started for Lisbon in 1754. 
Another unusual item is a Housekeeper’s MS. 
record of expenses and accounts, 1766-87, with 
a continuation from 1837-47, £3 10s. The 
Keats’s Letters, papers and relics which 
formed the Dilke Bequest, reproduced with 58 
facsimiles, an account of the Portraits by Dr. 
G. C. Williamson, and an Introduction by 
Buxton Forman, presents one of the most 
important sources for the study of the poet. 
This copy, one of 320, folio, half vellum, is 
offered at £3 3s. Among the first editions we 
notice the first collected edition of Lamb’s 
Works, 2 vols., 1818 £8 8s.; Thackeray’s 
‘Esmond,’ 3 vols., 1852, £2 10s.; Disraeli’s 
‘ Lothair,’ 1870, 7s. 6d., and his ‘ Endymion,’ 
1880, at the same price; and Scott’s ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak,’ 4 vols., 35s. Among books of 
criticism are Lord David Cecil’s ‘ Early Vic- 
torian Novelists,’ 6s., and his ‘Sir Walter 


Scott,’ 5s.; A. C. Bradley’s ‘ Oxford Lectures 
on Poetry,’ 7s. 6d., and Hartley Coleridge’s 
‘Essays and Marginalia,’ 2 vols., 1851, 6s, 
From the rest of the Catalogue we select the 
following books as attractive: Burton’s 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ Library edition, with 71 
illustrations, 12 vols., £3 3s.; Sir Thomas 
Browne’s ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ together 
with the ‘Religio Medici,’ sixth edition, small 
quarto, 1672, 17s. 6d. ; Jarvis’s translation of 
‘Don Quixote,’ 2 vols,, 6s.; Kipling’s ‘ Cok 
lected Poetical Works,’ 1885-1918, large type 
edition, 3 vols., £1 7s. 6d.; Wilfrid Blunt's 
‘ My Diaries,’ 7s. 6d. ; and Sir James Frazer's 
‘Sir Roger de Coverley and other Literary 
Pieces,’ 3s. 6d, 

Mr. Quaritcn’s latest Catalogue is con 
cerned with Botany and Horticulture and 
includes some good items at a moderate price, 
as well as rare and expensive publications, 
We notice a collection of 283 water-colours of 
Fritillarias (‘Crown Imperial,’ ‘ Snake's 
head,’ etc.) arranged in 5 vols., half morocco, 
£150; Curtis’s ‘Botanical Magazine,’ 164 
vols., a set complete from the beginning im 
1787 to 1940, with 9,600 coloured plates, £360; 
Parkinson’s punning ‘ Paradisus,’ 1629, £36, 
and the facsimile of the same, 1904, £4 10s. ; 
and Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany,’ third edi 
tion, 12 vols, in a Zaehnsdorf binding, £24 
Curtis’s ‘Flora Londinensis,’ 2 vols. in 3 
folio, can be had for £7 10s. Farrer’s books 
are now growing scarce. They are all reason= 
ably priced. The foreign discoveries of ‘ On 
the Eaves of the World,’ 2 vols., £1, and ‘ The 
Rainbow Bridge,’ 15s., are particularly 
attractive. We notice also two books om 
Primula obconica, by B. Balfour, 10s., and 
by Sir Arthur Hill, 6s.; ‘Wild Flowers of 
Attica,’ Oxford, 1938, 16s. ; ‘ A Hand-book of 
Crocus and Colchicum for Gardeners,’ 1924 
9s., by E. A. Bowles, and another by the samé 
author on the Narcissus, 1934, also 9s. 


CorRRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 422, col. 1: 1, 13, for “ mynstraleye™ 

read mynstralcye; 1, 23, delete without ; 1. 30 for 

Chariot read Chariots; footnote refers @& 
‘ Paradise Lost’ quotation, not to ‘ Christabely 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for aly 
reason, we do not print. Bs 
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VOLUME CLXXVIII. 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


[For classified articles see AmeRIcA, ANONYMOUS, BrBLiocRaPHY, Books REcENTLY Pus- 


LISHED CHRISTIAN Names, Epiror1aL, EPiTaPus, 


Fotk-Lore, Heratpry, LONDON 


Cuancinc, Mortoes, OpiruaRy, PHRASES AND PROVERBS, PLace-NAMEs, QUOTATIONS, 


Sones anD SURNAMES. | 


A 


* Academy "’: its accentuation, 245, 283 
Acting, English, French criticism of, 154, 196, 321 
Advertisement and Interviewing, 171 
Aeolian Harp, The, information concerning, 82, 
157, 214, 268 
* A.H.V.,” meaning of initials, 9, 44 
“ Ail’ as noun and verb, 422 
Air Force slang (Mem.), 343 
Alarums, history of, 9 
Albums, keeping of, 13, 48, 71, 125 
* Albumazar,’ Tomkis’s, Presentation copy of, 10 
Aleppo, British cemetery at, 447 
Alfred and the Cakes, pictures of, 230, 304 
Alphabet, Deaf and Dumb, 51 
Alva as a Christian name, 246 
Amelia, Princess, daughter of George II, 229 
Ames (Joseph), F.R.S., portrait wanted, 29, 71 
America :— 
Circus in U.S.A. (Mem.), 218 
Dandelion in, 153, 197, 269 
English language, growth of in (Mem.), 343 
Genealogy in (Mem.), 236 
Mottoes of States, 172, 213, 389 
Mural Paintings, 119 
Popular Christian names in, 388 
Weeds in Europe, 153, 249 
Americana: Letters from Thomas Hamilton to 
William Blackwood, 439 
Amphelisia as a Christian name, 11 
George), Bart., relatives of, 301, 340, 
Anchor Lane Chapel, site of, 335, 391 
Angela as a Christian name, 11, 47, 103 
Angelus, The Mid-day, 388 
* Anglo-Saxon,” The term, 458 
Animals, Painters’ love of, instances of, 34, 124; 
their notes of warning, 440 
Anne of Russia, Queen of France (Mem.), 271 
Anonymous :— 
“Glasgow Homer, The, Yclept Blind Alick.’ 
Printed MDCCCXXX, author wanted, 133 
* Panegyric, A, on the Town of Paisley. By A 
North Country Gentleman. Printed 
MDCCLXV, author wanted, 135 
‘Solitary Sioux, The,” published about 1885, 
author wanted, 3 
‘The Ladye Shakerley, a Cheshire story, pub- 
of ge and Blackett, author wanted, 


Anonymous lines: “I loved, I kissed, I won the 
girl,’ 152 

‘“* Apothegms,” as an alternative spelling, 11, 179 

Apricot plants, as a doctor’s fee, 388 

Arabic Literature, modern, and the West, 389; 
numerals in Christian Europe, 460 

Arbuthnot’s ‘ Laws of Chance,’ title page of, 3rd 
edition, wanted, 100, 336 

Ardenfois Ardesoif, spelling of the name, 159 

Arcturian Shadow, The: A Complement to Milton’s 
Satan, 255 (Corrigendum 306) 

Argyll Fencibles, Uniform of, 170 

Aristotle as a Christian name, 11 

Armorial Bearings, the nature of, 362 

Armorial Tailzies in Scotland, 254, 272, 292 

Armstrong (Archie) and Milton, 353, 393 

Arthur Prince, Iconography, 230, 269 

Artists’ United Exhibition at Burlington House 
(Mem.), 181, (Corrigendum 216) 

Arundel, Freeman and Sharpe families, 409 

Ash-trays, date of their introduction, 30, 160 

Asiatic Pythons, species of, 62 

“As an Owl in the Desert,”’ 11, 49 

“As Pleased as Punch,” explanation of, 264, 304 

Astrological predictions fulfilled, 134, 176, 284 

Athens in the time of Pericles (Mem.), 127 

Attfield and Day families, 263 

Austen (Jane), Novels of, Notes on, 330, 405 

Autograph Letter, An, from Peter Buchan, ballad 
collector, to David Laing, 228 

Autograph Letters, bound up with Laing’s ‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Hawthorden MSS.,’ 278 

Ayesha as a Christian name, 246 


Baddeley Cake, The, 60 

Bakewell, a traveller at, in 1735, 337 

Bankrupt, Disqualifications of a, 35 

Barren Years, Meaning of, 229 

Barisal Guns, The, 10, 47, 83 

Barker (Joseph), mariner, The story of, 416 

“ Batting an eye,” meaning of phrase, 15, 105 
Bayonet, The, as a modern weapon, 426 
Beadwork, authority on, 118 

Beau Brummel at Eton and Oxford, 185 
— Spa, bought by Borough of Croydon, 


Beauty Culture, Egyptian, 300, 357, 391 

Beggars possessing fortunes or great influence, 460 
good to an Americanism for 
“* Goodbye,” 102 
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“more pleasant than healthful,” 388, 


“ Bengal Giant,” The, 10 

Berengaria as a Christian name, 246, 285 
Berners (‘ Isopel’’) in ‘ Lavengro,’ 279, 322 
Beryl as a Christian name, 11 


Bibliography :— 

Annual Bibliography of English Language and 

Literature for 1938 (Mem.), 3 

Innes (Cosmo), 128, 210, 387 
Bideford St. Mary’s Church, Memorial at, 315 
Big Battalions and Victory, (Mem.), 451 
Bishop’s red gloves, 33, 71 
Bisley (T. K.), clockmaker, information wanted, 117 
Bite, Human, as being poisonous, ag 391 
Black enamel, Jewels set in, 118, 
Black Madonna of St. Anne’ x 372, 
Blackie (John Stuart), An A.L.S., tho. 0, 303, 340 
Blackwell, Elizabeth, A letter from, 42 
Blanket, origin of the word, 300, 340 
Blount, Spanish ancestors of, 318 
Bliicher (Field-Marshal) in London, 117, 158 
Bombazine, Use of, 245, 393, 430, 466 
Bone, Tools of, 11, 104 
Books read every year, 115, 159, 214, 284, 321 


Books Recently Published :— 


Almedingen’s (Edith M.), Rus, 234 

Banks’s (Mrs. M. Macleod), British Calendar 
Customs: Scotland. Vol. II, 107 

Boas’ (Frederick S.), Christopher Marlowe, a 
Biographical and Critical Study, 197 (Corri- 
gendum 216) 

Boveri’s (Margret), Minaret and Pipe Line: 
Yesterday and To-day in the Near East, 36 

— s (Robert), The Ring and the Book, 


Chambers’s (Sir E. K.), Arnold: Poetry and 
Prose, 90 

Clare’s (Wallace), The Historic Dress of the 
English Schoolboy, 72 

Coleridge the Talker, Introduction by Richard 
W. Armour and Raymond F. Howes, 305 

Collingwood’s (R. G.), The First Mate’s Log, 


269 
=" (G. G.), Studies in Medieval Thought, 
16 


Coventry, The Statute Merchant Roll of, 1392- 
1416. Ed. Alice Beardwood, 360 

Cuthbert, St., Two Lives of, Translated by Ber- 
tram Colgrave, 287 

De Quincey: A Portrait, 432 

Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles. Part VIII. Ed. Sir William 
Craigie and James R. Hubert, 395 

Dictionary, Scottish National. Vol. II. Ed. 
William Grant, 341 

English, Studies in, 450 

French’s (Milton), Milton in Chancery: New 
Chapters in the Lives of the Poet and his 
Father, 449 

‘Gummer’s (Ellis N.), Dickens 
1837-1937, 323 

Jenkins’ (Romilly), Dionysius Solomo’s, 180 

Leslie’s (Hubert J.), Silhouettes and Scissor- 
cutting, 52 

‘Lucas’ (F. L.), Ten Victorian Poets, 306 


in Germany, 


Books Recently Published :— 


Oxford Book of Christian Verse. Ed. Lord 
David Cecil, 413 

Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1818. Ed, 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 

Pendered’s (Mary L.) and Mallett’s (Justinian), 
Princess or Pretender, 144 

Pestell, Thomas, The Poems of. Ed. by Hannah 
Buchan, 215 

Ramsden’s (E. H.), Introduction to Modern 
Art, 251 

Red Cross Courses of First Aid. Note Book 
~~ for Use during Attendance 
at, 

Rochefoucauld, Duc de la Francis, Maxims of, 
Translated F. G. Stevens, 413 

Sandeman’s (Christopher), A Forgotten River: 
A Book of Peruvian Travel and Botanical 


Notes, 17 

Schwartz’s (William Leonard) and Olsen’s 
(Clarence Byron). The Sententiae in the 
Dramas of Corneille, 16 

Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto, A Census of, 
1594-1709, By Henrietta C. Bartlett and 
Alfred W. Pollard, 161 

Soapmakers, Company of, 1562-1642. Ed. 
Harold Evan Matthews, 323 

Storey’s (Gladys), Dickens and Daughter, 431 

Swinnerton’s (Frank), The Reviewing and Criti- 
cism of Books, 125 

Thucydides, The Histories of. Ed. Demetrius 
Caclamanos, 

Valency’s (Maurice J.), The Tragedies of Herod 
and Mariamne, 37 

Warwickshire and Coventry Sessions, 1377- 
1397, Ed. Elizabeth Guernsey Kimball, 359 

Warwickshire Feet of Fines, Vo. II. Ab- 
stracted by Ethel Stokes and Lucy Drucker. 
Introductory Notes by Frederick T. S. 
Houghton, 359 

Weekley (Ernest), Jack and Jill: A Study in 
our Christian names, 160 

Wells’ (Henry), Chronological List of Extant 
Plays Produced in or about London, 1581- 
1642, 450 

or came Catalogues, 53, 252, 288, 414, 432, 


Booksellers, Annual Conference of (Mem.), 415 

% at, information wanted, 263, 

Boswell (James) and the Caledonian Mercury, 182; 
Life of Johnson: Lense 50; Source of 
quotation from, 44, 

Bradbrooke (William), "aie of, 378 

Brahma cult, Instances of, 171 

Brandon (Charles), Duke of Suffolk, death of, 70 

Brant (Sebastian), his ‘ Narrenschiff,’ Zurich edition 
wanted, 

Breaking ‘the Bank at Monte Carlo, 373, 429 

Brick Act, The, 245, 283, 305 

x Brightest Jewel in England’s Crown,” 191 

Bristol Rental, An 18th Century, 78 

British German Legion, 374, 409, 465 


Brittle Intellectuals,” Kipling’ s phrase, 34 


Brou, Church of, Monuments -' 423 


Browere Life Masks (Mem.), 3 
Brown (Jane), centenarian, “ie 


British Lion, The, as a symbol of the nation, 171 
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of Tavistock, uncollected poem 


Browning (Elizabeth pee poem on Queen Vic- 
toria’s marriage (Mem.) 38 

<- (Robert), his ‘ Ries and the Book,’ 100, 
23 


Browning (Robert), of Australia, ancestry of, 171 

Bruce family of Clackmannan, 336 

Bruges Holy Blood Chapel, Glass in (Mem.), 451 

Bucalossi (P.), composer, Biographical details 
wanted, 300 

Buckridge (John), Bishop of Ely, portraits of, St. 
John’s College, Oxford, 279 

Buddhist Cult, 230 

Building with Flints, 153, 233 

Bunchy as a Christian name, 246 

Bunty as a Christian name, 346 

Burney (Fanny), her “ ey and Elgiva”: cen- 
tenary of death (Mem.), 1 

Burns celebration, An early, 116 

Burtoppe as a surname, 190 

Busk (William), information wanted, 318, 358, 391 

“ Busman’s holiday in literature, 264, 305 

Bustard, The, 44, 84, 214, 250, 393 

Butler's trays, uses of, 20 

Buttercups and Daisies, 444 


Cc 


Caedmon, verse on, 442 

Caledonian Mercury, The, and James Boswell, 182 

Cambridge, Medieval Loan Chests at (Mem.), 325 

Cambridge Men in Dighton Prints, 419 

Candles and Oil Lamps in buildings, 13, 50, 71, 100 

Carentan and Carington, hag wanted, 117, 265 

Careth as a Christian Name, 2: 

Carew (Edmund) and Izaac Walton, 298 

Caronia as a Christian name, 246 

Carpenter (J. E.), song writer, biographical parti- 
culars wanted, 300 

“Cash and carry,” origin of expression, 51 

Catherine of Aragon, cause of her death, 102 

Cecil (William), Lord Burghley, his shield of arms 
in Great Parndon church, Essex, 398, 447 

Century Plant, The, 16 

Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 415 

still a effervescing, i 

Chap-Book, The Highwayman and his, 308, 326, 
347, 368, 383, 402 

Chatterton (Thomas), Note on: Letter from Isaac 
Fell, 3, 280 

Cheryl as a Christian name, 429 

Child’s First Smile, date of, 12, 47, 196 

Chinese Himalaya, 442 

Chinese Medicine, 61, 105 

Chippenham, Bronze Age Barrows at (Mem.), 397 


Christian Names :— 


Alva, 246 
Amphelisia, 11, 47 
Angela, 11, 47, 103 
Anthony, 388 
Aristotle, 11 
Ayesha, 246 
Berengaria, 246 
Beryl, 11 

Bunchy, 246 
Bunty, 246 
Careth, 246 


Christian Names :— 


Cheryl, 
71, 103, 175, 232 
Collect, 387 
Corisande, 246 
Cynthia, 11, 103 
Desdemona, 246, 285 
Dorothea, 11, 103 
Dulcie, 11 
Elvira, 246 
Ethelred, 387 
Fatima, 246, 285 
Frideswide, 388 
Goneril, 246 
Hannable, 387 
Herman, 63 
Heseltine, 246 
Imogen, 246 
Ishmael, 387 
Jolyon, 246, 285 
Justice, 387 
Lalage, 246, 285 
Matilda, 141 
Matthew, 387 
Maude, 141 
Mister, 429 
Monona, 246 
Montgomery, 246 
Morag, 246 
Myrna, 246 
Nadia, 246 
Oliver 246 
Olwen, 246 
Orinthia, 246 
Othello, 246 
Ottillie, 246 
Pascha, 246, 285 
Punchinello, 246, 285 
Regan, 246 
Ritza, 246 
Romilda, 246 
Saccharissa, 246, 285 
Seeta, 246 
Senta, 246 
Sergius, 246 
Shena, 246 
Sondra, 246 
Sophonisba, 246 
Tatiana, 246 
Thelma, 246 
Theocrine, 246 
Topsy, 246 
Torquil, 246 
Trilby, 246 
Undine, 246 
Vladimir. 246 
Wanda, 246 
Xeria, 246 
Zara, 246 
Zelda, 246 

Zilla, 246 

Zinia, 246 
Zenobia, 246 
Zerilla, 246 
Zeyla, 246 
Ziska, 246 
Zoya, 246 
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INDEX. 


Christian Names, Popular in America, 388 
Christian Names, Unusual, 387, 429 

Christmas: Dickens and Ibsen at, 51, 68 
Christmas Trees in England, 33, 11 

— as a Christian Name, 30, 71, 103, 175, 


Chronicle-History and Thomas Kyd, 218, 238 

Church Musicians’ Books, Old, 30, 69, 87, 104 

Church Organs in 1527-8, 134 

Churches built on artificial mounds, 52, 125 

Churchwardens, Sources of information concern- 
ing, 263, 302, 340 

Cities, Patron Saints of, 101, 179 

Claughton (Thomas Legh), Bishop of St. Albans, 
Arms of, 335 

“ Clerihew,” derivation of the word, 141 

Clocks, Chiming, 101 

Cock as the Emblem of France, 117 

Cock-crowing in the Afternoon, 13, 50 

Cockfighting Chairs, 14 

Coffee Substitute in Italy, 82 

Coleridge Marginalia, Unknown, 455 

Coleridge Parallels, Some, 422 (Corrigendum, 468) 

Collect as a Christian name, 387 

Collins (William), his ‘ Young Damon of the Vale 
is Dead,’ 193 

Colombo Journal, The, History of, 229 

Sixteenth-century use of the word, 

Comminatory 430 

Conrad 

Coper’s Cope Rood, Beckenham, Meaning of 
name, 81 

Copley and Purcell Families, 355, 392 

Corisande as a Christian name, 246 

Corkscrew Walking Sticks, 170 

Criminology, Earliest attempts at, 30 

Crisp (Sir Nicholas) and Dr. Johnson, 318 

Crocodiles in India, 13 

Crotty as a surname, 11, 85 

—. British Governors of, 1806-14, 43, 210, 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, Articles in (Mem.), 57 
Cynthia as a Christian Name. 11. 103 


D 


Dalai Lama, The, his position in Buddhism, 171 
Dandelion in United States, 269 

Dandy Jack, Highwayman, 99 

Darwin (Charles) and Mrs. Whitby, 354 

“ Dassell,’’ explanation of word wanted, 118, 214 
= ‘Marie Antoinette on the Tumbril,’ 171, 


Day and Attfield Families, 263 

Death, Violent, Painlessness of, 81 

De Berkeley (Walter), Great Chamberlain of Scot- 
land, 372, 447 

De Condé (Princess), Portrait of, 263 

Deer Forest, Memories of the (Mem.), 253 

Defoe, Allusion to in ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ 79 

De Harcourt (Alice), Countess of Warwick, details 
wanted (Corrigendum, 18) 

“* Demdike,” original of the name, 32 

Depth-changes, Invention = 209 

De Quincy Family, 208, 428 

Dermatology and Folk-lore (Mem.), 236 

Descartes, The Philosophy of, 210 

Desdemona as a Christian Name, 246, 285 

Devon Church Towers, 353 


Dialect Notes, Index to, (Mem.), 415 

Diaries, Preservation of, 170 

Herrick, Ibsen, and Christmas, 

Dictionaries, Slang, Some additions to, 380, 462 

Dighton Prints, Oxford Men in, 201; Cambridge 
Men in, 419 

Diligence Services, London and Paris, 168, 232 

D’jbutil, French Somaliland, 459 | 

Dobson, Dodson or Dodgson Family, 442 

Dodsley’s ‘ Museum,’ Reference to James Merrick 


in, 

“Dog” as a Term of Opprobrium, 14 

Donne (John), verses on his burial, 12, 251 

Dorothea as a Christian Name, 11, 103 

Dorset Wills at Somerset House, 36, 114, 417 

“Dorset as a drink, 459 

* Drake’s Drum,’ Sir Henry Newbolt’s poem, 318 

Dramatic Critics in the Nineteenth Century, Book 
on, 118, 319 

Drawbridges now in use, 29, 69 

Drayton Quotation, Untraced, in England’s Par- 
nassus, 298 

“ Drop On”: “ Drop In,” 424 

Drury (Robert), Origin and re or 150 

Duff (H.), (?) Helen, identity of, 

Duffus of Claverhouse, Arms of, 1” 3, 131, 190 

Dulcie as a Christian name, 

Dunlop Family, of Irvine, Co. Ayr, 336 

Duvivier (Fidelle), Obituary wanted, 190 

of St. Germans, Cornwall, Marriages 
or, 


E 


Earwaker as a surname, 337 
East Knoyle, Conveyance of Prisoner, 306 
Easter Island and the Indus Valley Seals, 110 


Editorial :— 


“A. H. V.,” meanin 
“As an oule in the Desert,” 
“ Fylfott,” meaning of, 246, 340 
s ay ~~, hast ten coats, sell one and buy a 
1 
Imogen, 
“He who will not when he may,” 336 
Petersburg, 63 
Othello, 246 
Saccharissa, 246 
Torquil, 246 
Window Tax exemptions, 388 
Edward the Confessor and his Normans, 63, 135 
Edwin King and Oswald King, Translation of the 
bones of, 187 
Egg, Average size of a hen’s, 460 
Egyptian beauty culture, 300, 357, 391 
Ela (Alfred), Obituary of, 324 
Elephants, White, cases of, 10 
Elizabeth and Isabel, 81, 268 
Elizabeth (Princess), daughter of George III 
(Mem.), 19. 
Elliott (John and Maud), (Mem.), 38 
Ellwood (Thomas), Quaker, (Mem.), 109 
Elvira as a Christian name, 246 
“Enfants Perdus,” Corps in French Army, 280 
English Language and Literature, Annual Biblio- 
graphy of, 1938, (Mem.), 398 
English losses at the Norman Conquest, 389 
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lish words in French, 423 
fnigmas, Unsolved, of the world, 119 
Entwisle and Millikin families, 394 


Epitaphs : 
Set to music, 70 
Tong and Shakespeare, 96, 178 
Epping. Essex, Registers of, 263, 340 
Esprit (Jacques), ‘** Petre . . . et pére du famille,” 
301, 359 
Ethelred as a Christian name, 387 
Eton, Christopher Inn at (Mem.), 235; Dr. Keate’s 
time (Mem.), 443; Tuckshop, The, at (Sockshop), 
43, 88; Unknown Headmaster of (Mem.), 343 
Eupheus, ‘ Lyly,’ A phrase from, 280, 322 
European Leaders, A Prophecy, 174 
Evan’s Dragoons, *particulars wanted, 123 
Evil Repute in Place Names, 460 
Exeter, H.M.S., the earliest of the same, 230, 269 
Expressions, Accepted Illiterate, 337, 392, 428 
19th century recipe called’ “ Smithy 
ater,”’ 9, 


F 


Family Players, History of, 100 

Farthing Journal, The, details wanted, 407 

‘Father of His Country,’ Title of, 101, 178 

Fatima as a Christian name, 246, 285 

Feathers at Court, Wearing of, 82, 303 

Fell (Isaac), his letter to Chatterton, 3, 280 
“Fiacre,”’ Name of Saint, 61, 269 

“ Fidel,’ Change in meaning, 267, 358 

Fielding (Thomas), A Portrait of, 63, 124, 337; 
presentation inscription by, 298 

Fielding (Ursula) and ‘ Tom Jones,’ 164 

Films, War Time Uses of (Mem.), 145 

Finland’s English Evangelist, 80, 123 

Fir Trees as a Jacobite Memorial, 70 

Fisherman’s Offering, A, 297 

“Flash Kelly,” a London Character, 64, 105 

Flints, Building with, 153, 233 

“Flitting-Feast Flitting Party,” 
Dialect Word, 214 

Flowers in Literature, 11, 45, 88, 103, 175, 394 

“Flutter of Hounds, A,” meaning of expression, 
118, 179, 233 

“ Floodgates * in ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 170, 251 

“Folding Star, The,” 11, 


Folk-lore :— 

Dermatology (Mem.), 236 
“Nuts in May,” 372, 411, 448 
Orange, 29 


Somerset 


81, 173 
Font at West Deeping, Lincoln, shields of arms in, 


300, 340 

Fonts in the shape of a Trough, 52, 64 

Food, Eccentricities in, 116 

Forbes (Sir prance), obit anti 1729, information 
wanted, 300, 

Foundation his First Born,”’ explanation of the 
text, 

France, A Cock as the Emblem of, 117 

Fraser’s Magazine “* Regina,” 425 


Frankfort Cathedral, Heraldry at, 62 
Freeman and Sharpe Families, 280, 
French, The, in Pembrokeshire, 332 


French, English Words in, 423 
ey North Africa, in 1914 and to-day (Mem.), 


French, The Purest, 424, 466 

French Fabius, The, his identity, 101 

French Criticism of English Acting, 154, 196, 321 
Literary Criticism (Mem.), 73 

French Revolution, German writers on, 374, 410; 
and Russia, 389, 465 

Frere (John Hookham), Translations of Aristo- 
phanes, 5 

Frideswide as a Christian name, 388 

‘“* Frog ” as a bricklayer’s term, 317, 358, 374 

Funeral Custom, Verses at the Grave, 123 

Funny, Modern use of the word, 63, 

Fur, Questions on the Uses of, 81 

Furniture of a Person of Fashion in 1781. 261 

Fylfott,”” Meaning of, 246, 340 

G 

Gallon-Hogshead in Miniature: A Medieval Sur- 
vival, 353, 

Gam (or Game) (Catherine) married to Richard 
Ware, 153 

Gardening in the 17th Century, Note on, 93 

Gardens, Leaden Figures for, 154, 212, 268, 302 

George III as ‘“ Fabricant de Boutons,’ 279 

German use of Nettles, 125 

—- Writers on the French Revolution, 374, 

Ghosts on Stage and Cinema, 444 

‘Glasgow Homer, The, Yelept Blind 
Printed MDCCLXV, author wanted, 135 

Godfrey (William), obit. 1827. 355 

Goneril as a Christian name, 246 

“ Good luck” in Psalm XLV, 407, 464 

Gossip in London and Salisbury, 1748, 344, 391, 466 
ough (Richard), portrait wanted, 2 

Gravestones, 16th century, in Churchyards, 245, 
283, 319, 358, 429 

ar | (Christopher), of Fulham, Pedigree wanted, 


Alick.’ 


Grease-paint, Theatrical, first use of 317 

Greek Letter Words in English, - 

Greek Proverbial Saying, A, 154, 248 

Green’s (Thomas), ‘ Short History of the English 
People,’ 171 

Greenwich Time and the Railways, 245 

Greenwich, A Club at, circa 1729, 134 

a as First Meridian for map makers, 301, 

Grigbie, of King’s Lynn, arms wanted, 43, 87 

* Gulliver’s Travels,’ a Defoe allusion in, 79 

Guns, Half-minute use of 9 

Guns in Merchant-ships, 191 


““Haemony,” Milton’s, An Interpretation of, 260, 
321, 339 

Hailey (George), 82 

Hailey (John), 82 

(Thomas Arnold), author, details wanted, 


20 
Halley (Edmond), Missing portraits of, 302, 358 
Halstead, Essex, Circular boundary, 82 
Hamadryas or King Cobra, geographical and ver- 
tical distribution of, 
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Hammond (Acton), information wanted, 190 
Hampshire Church, A Memorial in, 194 

Hannable as a Christian name, 387 

- os cases make bad law,” origin of proverb, 


Hardy (Thomas), Centenary of birth (Mem.), 379 
Harlequin, the symbolism of, 386 - 
Haseltine (Thomas), F.R.S., portrait wanted, 29 

** Hat-Farthing,” a political word, 459 

Haw-Haw, Lord, humorous lecture by, 80 
Hayley family, 363 

Hayward (Thomas), Editor of ‘ The British Muse,’ 

portrait wanted, 49 

Hazelton (Fred), author, 104 
. Hearn (Lafcadio) and Anne Maxwell of Tynan, 32 
* Henry V,’ New Interpretation of (Mem.), 2 
Henry, Prince of Wales, 230 


Heraldry 
Armorial Bearings, The Nature of, 362 
Armorial Tailzies in Scotland, 254, 272, 292 
Arms on Font at West Deeping, Lincoln, 300 
Cecil (William) Lord Burghley, his shield of 
= in Great Parndon Church, Essex, 388 


Claughton (Thomas Legh), Bishop of St. 
Albans, arms of, 335, 377 
Dates of Claverhouse, ’ Arms of, 74, 93, 131, 


Frankfort Cathedral, 62 
Grigbie of Kings Lynn, arms wanted, 43, 87 
Herman family, arms of, 335 
Hill family, arms of, 374 
Ida, King, Standard of, 335 
Portland, Earl of, arms wanted, 43, 88 
Pyke family, arms of, 374 
Swastika, The (Mem.), 325 
“ Talbot,” history of, 335 
Hergest, Red Book of, and Hergest Court, 398 
Herman family, arms of, 335 
Herman as a Christian name, 63 
Hermits or Solitaries, since the beginning of 19th 
century, 445 
Herrick’s Sources, Note on, 224 
Heseltine as a Christian name, 246 
“He who will not when he may, he shall not when 
he would,” 336 
Highwayman, The, and his Chap-book, 308, 326, 
347, 368, 383, 402 
Hill family, arms of, 374 
Himalaya, The, Malayan Sun Bear in the, 209; 
Tea cultivation in, 209 
Himalayan Glaciers, list wanted, 229 
Himalayan Passes, 1 
Himalayan Snowpeaks, 100 
Hitler and Julius Caesar (Mem.), 164 
Hob-in-the-Well as an Inn Sign, 157 
Holmes (George), Keeper of the Tower Records, 
portrait wanted, 29 
Hoof Prints, Mysterious, in Devon, 71 
Hooker (W. J.), the Botanist: An A.L.S., 189 
Horse-bells, list of, 11, 49 
Housman (A. E.), source of poems by, 133, 244 
—, Thomas), information wanted, 
134, 
Humour of the Past, 75, 106, 142 
“ Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall,” 
264, 301 


author of, 


Hymen’s Ball ’: an poem by Thomas 
Campbell, 456 


Ibsen (Henrik) and Dickens at Christmas, 51, 6 

Ida, King, Standard of, 335 

Imogene or Innogen as a Christian name, 246 

India, Lion in, most recent instances of, 31, 87 

Indian Crocodiles, 13 

Indian Papers, English circulation of, 229 

Indus Valley Seals and Easter Island, 110 

Innes, Cosmo: A bibliography, 128, 206, 387 

Institute of Historical Research, Annual Report of 
(Mem.), 325 

Interlaken and its Lakes, 423 

Interviewing and Advertisement, 171 

Iron railings, removal of, 422 

Isabel and Elizabeth, 81, 268 

Ishmael as a Christian name, 387 

Italian Baptismal Custom, origin of, 134 

Italian translation, An, 460 

Italy, Coffee substitute in, 82 

Ivory, Artists in, book wanted, 88 


J 


Jackson’s Oxford Journal, information required 
concerning, 98, 157 


Jacobite memorial, Fir trees as a, 70 
— family of Bury St. Edmunds and Loughton, 


James II, London Recusants under, 167 

Jeffries (Richard) and Williams (Alfred), Memorial 
at Avebury, 1, 207 

“Jehu Junior,” his identity, 315 

Jenour and Jenoure families, 424 

Jewels set in Black Enamel, 118, 249 

“ John Jewitt’s Log,” 171 

Johnson (Samuel), and Miss Jones, 44, 88; and 
Sir Nicholas Crisp, 318; gy of his Dictionary, 
ot movements in Scotland, 3; on violent death, 


Jolyon as a Christian name, 246, 285 

Jones (Inigo), Notes on, 290, 313 

Jones (Miss), Samuel Johnson’ s, 44, 8 

Jossing or Joffing Stone, Ightham, ote 355, 410 

Julius Caesar in the Middle Ages, 119; and Hitler 
(Mem.), 164; “* Julius Caesar the greatest man of 
any age,” 156 

Justice as a Christian name, 387 

Justice, Miscarriages of, 154, 197, 269 


K 


Kala and Kara, 153 

Kaps (Karl), composer, 
wanted, 301 

Keats (John), his edition of Lempriére, 172, 213, 
232, 279, 340, 427; his work described as “‘ wild,” 


“ Kindly,” The Irish use of the word, 30 

Kipling (Rudyard), his visit to Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, 244 

— Templars, Decorative Cross, Symbol of, 
15 


= (Thomas) and The Chronicle-History, 218, 


biographical particulars 
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L Marmion —_ in Ireland, 264, 321 
offspring not related by affinity, 81. 
*‘ Lady Shakerley, The,’ A Cheshire story. Published 125, 


Hurst and B ackett, author ‘ag a 172, 214 
Lalage as a Christian name, 246 285 
Lambe (Dr. William), medical vegetarian (Mem.), 


361 

Lambeth Palace in 1790, Foxes at, 98 

Lanchier and Paulet families, 355 

Languages still undeciphered, 445 

“ Lasso,” Pronunciation of, 29, 285 

Lath Inscriptions, 209 

Lavenders, Species of, 230, 286 

Laurel, The, and lightning, 29, 196 

Lawn Tennis and Tennis, 443 

Leaden figures for gardens, 154, 212, 268, 302, 377 

Lectrice, duties of position, 374 

Lee (Leigh) and White families, 373 

Lee family, 458 

“Leech ” as meaning “ Like,”’ 335, 376 

Lely (John), his letters to Dr. Hans Sloane, 
collector, 

Lemons, Their use in illness, 29, 85, 

used by Keats, im 232, 


+ Liberty Hall, ” origin of phrase, 460 

Life as an Inn, Idea of, 424, 449 

Life Masks, Hall of, at Cooperstown, 
(Mem.), 451 

Lightning and the Laurel, 29, 196 

Lindsey, Killybegs, 336 

Lion, ritish ,¢ as a symbol of the nation, 171 

Lion in India, most recent instances of, 31, 

Little Crown Street, Westminster, 32, 448 

* Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ literary qualities of, 101 

Locker (John), portrait wanted, 2 

Lockman (John), portrait wanted, 29 

“=, Edition of Seneca’s Letters, Some Notes on, 


U.S.A. 


London Recusants under James II, 167 
Longfellow Letters, 190 
Looking one’s Interlocutor in the Face, 102 


London Changing :— 
— Spa bought by Borough of Croydon, 


Revillon Fréres, closed, 8 
"as and Sons acquired by Hampton and 
ons 
Lorirers in Staffordshire in 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, 336 
Lorkin as a surname, 190 
Louis XI, Contemporary portraits of, 299 
Lowell’s Magazine, A Review of, 457 


M 


Macdonald (Flora), Death of, 150th anniversary 
(Mem.), 145 

“Macon,” trade name for mutton 51 

Maiden Name, The, in Scotland, 210, 

Malayan Sun Bear in the Himalaya, 200 

Mallet (David), Notes on, 277 

Manning (Thomas), Ist centenary of his death 
(Mem.), 289 


2 and Greenwich as first meridian, 301, 


339, 
Marine "Society Bows, identity of, 279, 3 
Marlowe (Christopher), stage history oP On, 233 


Martin ER F.S.A., portrait wanted, 29 
Matilda as a Christian name, 141 

Matthew as a female Christian name, 387 

Maude as a Christian name, 85, 

of Tynan and ’Lafcadio Hearn 


Meat, sale of, outside the parish, 317 

Medicine, Chinese, 61, 105 

Meligala as a place-name, 61 

Memorable Lines and Modern Poets, 81, 124 

“* Merchant-Bankers,” first use of the term, 29, 160 

Merchant-ships, guns in, 191 

Merlin, Scottish tradition about, 337 

“ Merriest undone man in Europe,” 82 

Methinks ”: Us thinks,”’ 170 

“ Michi” and “ Nichil,” 354, 411 

Microbes as centenarians, 79 

Middleton (Conyers), his opinion of Julius Caesar, 

Migration of birds to the moon, 335, 377 

Military Customs and Survivals (Mem.), 73, 
(Mem.), 271 

Milestones, A Note on, 146, 212, 231, 285 

* Miller’s Daughter, The,’ verses, 79 

Milliken and Entwisle families, 394 

‘** Miltonist ”: occurences of the word, 189 

Milton’s English, Note on, 56; “ Haemony,” An 
Interpretation of, 260, 321, 339; and Archie 
Armstrong, 353, 393 

Mind P’s and Q's,” 


Miniver (Mrs.), Truth about (Mem.), 1 

Miscarriages of Justice, 154, 197, 269 

Mister as a Christian name, 429 

Modiford, Storm at, 339 

Monastic Recreation, games as, 373 

Money, sending by Post, Payment for, 154 

Money, Value in past times, 227, 266 

Monkeys as food, 9, 86, 123, 177, 233 

Monona as a Christian name, 246 

Monopoly, Prosecution for, 388 

Monte Carlo, Breaking the Bank at, 373, 429 

Montague (George), Walpole’s correspondence 
with Problems in, 15, 34, 46, 67 

Montgomery as a Christian and Surname, 246 

Moon Lore, Knowledge of, 116 

Morris and Co., Firm closed (Mem.), 415 

Morag as a Christian name, 246 


meaning of phrase, 


Mottoes :— 

American States, 172, 213, 389 

“If thou hast ten coats sell one and buy a 

lily,” 64 

Mountfield, Sussex, projected history of, 355 
“Mrs. Miniver,” The truth about (Mem.), 1 
Musicians’ Books, Church, Old, 30, 69, 87, 104 
Myrna as a Christian name, 246 


N 


Nadia as a Christian name, 246 
Names, Favourite, 11th century, 246 
Names, Origin and Meaning of, 246, 285, 322 
Nanga Parbat, vernacular name, 153 
Napoleon’s saying about Christ, 13, 52 
Narcissus Ninon, specimens of (Mem.), 37 
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Naval Chaplains, First appointment of, 408, 466 

Nettles, German use of, 12 

New Substances and New Words, 409, 448, 466 

Newton (Sir Isaac), Correspondence of, 133, 353, 
387; prisms belonging to, 116 

Newton (William), painter, details wanted, 337, 


Nichil and ‘* Michi,” 354, 411 

Nickalls (John), portrait wanted, 29 

Nightcaps and Pyjamas, 443 

“ Nihil | in intellectu quod non prius fuerat in 
sensu,” 459 

Nobby, its association with Clarke, 246, 430 

North (Lord), A letter of, date wanted, 279 

North (W.), author, information wanted, 280, 320 

Northampton, Collection for the Re-building after 
the Fire of, 1675, 20 

Norman Conquest, English losses at, 389 

~—— of Rylstone and Norton Conyers, 209, 285, 
320 


Norval as a Christian name, 246 
Numbers as Street Names, 12. 174, 286 
Nursery Rhymes, 264, 301, 357 


Obituary :— 
Bradbrooke (William), 378 
Ela (Alfred), 324 
Randall (John), 162 
Roberts (William), 288 
Stewart-Brown (Ronald), 54 
Odeon, correct pronunciation of, 101 
Odyssey, and washing clothes in sea-water, 461 
and Candles in buildings, 13, 50, 71, 


Oldham (John), The Life of, 452 

King Cole,” author of, 264 

Oldys (William), Norroy King-of-Arms, portrait 
wanted 

Oliver as a Christian name, 246 

Oof Dish: Oof Stone, tradition attached to, 355 

Oranges, eating in the morning, Folk-lore of, 29 

Orange Colour, Words for, 246 

Organs, Church, in 1527-8, 134 

Orinthia as a Christian name, 246 

Oswald King and Edwin King, Translation of the 
bones of, 187 

Ottilie as a Christian name, 246 

Othello as a Christian name, 246 

Owl, The, as a Fool, 82, 123 

Oxford Men in Dighton Prints, 201 


P 


Painters’ Love of Animals, instance of, 34, 124 

Painting, Some Approaches to, A Judgment in, 
(Mem.), 398 

— and Other Military Devices, (Mem.), 


* Panegyic A, on the Town of Paisley.” By A 
Country Gentleman, author wanted, 135 
Paoli MSS. in England, 245 


Papal Hymn, The, 44, 177 

Pascal (Blaize), Statues in his Memory, 388, 430 

Pascha as a Christian name, 246, 285 

Pasteur (Louis), his youthful letters (Mem.), 189, 
(Mem.), 163 

Pate (William), portrait wanted, 29 


Paulet and Lanchier families, 355 

“Paying Through the Nose,” 
phrase, 87 

Peace, longest period of, since the Christian era, 
30 


origin of the 


Peace in Hellas, 187 

Pearse (John), Governor of the Bank of England, 
134, 295 

Pedometers, early, as museum pieces, 64, 105 

= (Sir Francis), monument to, 299, 340, 
35 


Pembrokeshire, The French in, 332 

Penguins, habits of 191 

Penrodas of Cyprus, 317, 376 

Pepys (Samuel) and “ Will’s,” 258: connection 
with Islington and Somerset, 438; Diary, Dr, 
Wheatley’s Copy, 372 

“Petersburg ’’ and ‘“ Leningrad,” 63, 106, 159 

Phelps (Bernard), composer, biographical particu- 
lars wanted, 301 


Phrases and Proverbs :— 
Batting an eye, 15, 105 
Hard cases make bad law, 426 
He who will not when he may, he shall not 
when he would, 326 
Liberty Hall, 460 
Mind your P’s and Q’s, 44, 124 
Paying through the nose, 87 
The boot is on the other leg, 81, 124, 160 
Time and Lime, 300 
To Die like Flies, 51, 88 
Pig Dung for Apple Trees, 374 
Pilate’s wife, name of 426, 465 
** Pirate,” Scott’s Queries from, 99, 140, 158, 177, 
232, 249 
Place Names :— 
Evil Repute, 460 
Meligala, 61 
Pool in, 101, 142 
Trees and Plants in, 16 
Plague, A symptom of, 191, 251 
Plants and Trees in Place-Names, 16 
Plate, A Theft of, 1685, 207, 265, 391 
Plutarch Quotation in Dumas, 99 
Poets modern and memorable lines, 81, 124 
** Poilu,”” use of the word, 152 
Political after dinner speeches, as a custom, 43 
Pompeii, Ivory Hindu Statue at, 116 
“Pool” in Place Names, 101, 142 
Poplar, schools in, from 1711 (Mem.), 1 
Poppy-Heads as a narcotic, 44 
Porter (Jane) and Sir Walter Scott, 408 
Portland, Earls of, Arms wanted, 43, 88 
Postage stamps, first issue of (Mem.), 307: 
automatic machines for (Mem.), 433 
Potkin as a surname, 190 
Poyais Cacique: An Imposter, 423 
“ Practice of Piety,” last edition of, 29, 69 
Prayers, Family, history of, 100 
Preston Grammar School, Lancs., photograph of 
a window in, 315, 357, 377 
Prosecution for Monopoly, 388 
Proverbs, Books of in Literature, 389 
Punchinello as a Christian name, 246, 285 
Punch on the Continent, circulation of, 118 
Punishment, 18th century, 62, 104 
Purcell and Copley families, 355, 392 
Puzzle, Picture, three-legged figures in, 152 
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Pyke and Hill Families, Arms of, 374 
Pyjamas and Nightcaps, 448 
Pythons, habits of (Mem.), 217 


Q 


Quakers in the Lancaster District (Mem.), 109 
“Quatre Rois Les ” in a pack of cards, 99, 390 
“Quod ” as meaning “ prison,” 299 
“Quoth,” An Elizabethan usage of, 152 
Quotations :— 

a aa is long agetting and soon lost, 280, 


An Englishman will fight for his home but 
never for his boarding-house, 301 

As darkness shows us worlds of light, 246 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, 119, 160 

Cet animal est trés méchant: 

Quand on I’attaque, il se défend, 154, 197 

Davy Jones’s Locker, 301, 341, 430 

Dying, I give Tnee thanks that I have lived, 
15 


oa we is none to the Universe of God, 


Enough if something from our hands have 
power, 30, 89, 107 
— build houses, wise men buy them, 301, 


— can choke up a soul as much as evil, 


Quotations :— 


It is better to die than to live, 119, 179 

“Jai vu dans un réve attristé, 102, 160 

J’y suis; j’y reste, 30, 107 

Let us get down to brass tacks, 301, 341, 450 

Library the soul of the house, 409, 466 

Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive, 
301, 341 

Litera scripta manet, 8, 30, 89 

Lived by tactics and died by tactics, 426 

“Magis cum periculum faciam, magis noscam 
tuam comitatem erga me,” 135 

My freedom I would seek, 154 

Nescit servire virtus, 30 

Not lost but gone before, 264, 393 

Once is never, 13, 52 

Qui procul hinc ante diem periit, 

wae eK sed pro patria, 154, 197, 251, 286, 


The cuckoo sings in the poplar tree, 462 

The gates of success are always ajar, 13 

The good hours of the mind, 64, 106 

The halls of Fame are open wide, 13, 89 

There is (some say) in God, 

A deep and dazzling darkness, 119 

Three removes are as bad as a fire, 389, 449 

To get more kicks than halfpence, 301, 341, 430 

Who makes the quartern loaf and Lollards 
rise, 44, 89, 107 

Wropt in mystery, 280, 322 

You cannot expect a lady to behave like a 
gentleman, 135 

You know what the lady says in the play, how 
ys it se take the sting from the word 


Railways, The, and Greenwich Time, 245 
Railway Literature, authors of, 34 
Roistere Doister ’; ‘‘ An Immaculate Copy, 


Reading while walking, 408, 448, 466 

Recusants London, under James II, 167 

Red Book, The, of Hergest and Hergest Court, 308 

Red Sea, Explanation of the name, 66 

Reeve family, 300, 377, 424 

Reeves (Sims), date of birth, 101, 159 

Regan as a Christian name, 246 

“ Regina,” Fraser’s Magazine, 425 

Religious Marriage of, after Dissolution of Monas- 
teries, 81, 124, 178 

Religious Society, London, ante, 1729, 134 

Representative Figures from Fiction or Drama, 426 

Revillon Fréres, premises, closed down, 8 

Richmond Theatre, The, in 1734, 262 

Rickward (D. Justus), physician, details wanted, 
372, 411 

Ritza as a Christian name, 246 

Roberts (William), obituary of, 288 

Rokayle (Eustace), his property in Asthall, Oxford, 

Romilda as a Christian name, 246 

Romney and the Royal Academy, 12 

Rose, The, Medical use of, 230, 281, 322 

Ross (Sir John), of Bladensburg, 442 

Rowe (Nicholas), poet laureate, 318 

Royal Academy and Romney, 12 

Rubbish, A History of, 29 

“ Rumfordizing,” significance of the word, 15, 70 

Runaways, reward for, 80 

Russia and the French Revolution, 389, 465 

Russian Novelists, 19th century, 409, 463 

Rycknield Street (Mem.), 217 


Sacharissa as a Christian name, 246, 283 

St. Columb Major, advowson of, 117 

St. Luke’s, Old Street, registers of, 300 

St. Sixtus, Church of Rome (Mem.), 55 

Saints, Patrons of Cities, 101, 179 

Salt, Folk-lore of, 69 

Samplers, Comminatory, 430 

Sargosso Sea as a terror for ships, 43 

“Scapa To,” use and origin of the word, 67, 85 

* Scholar-Gipsy,’ The, a line in, 51, 68 

Schools for sons of gentlemen, 230 

School Truancy, terms for, 410, 466 

Scott (Sir Walter), and Jane Porter, 408; Queries 
from “ Pirate,’ 99, 140, 158, 177, 232, 249; songs 
set to music, 171, 211 

“* Scuttle,” naval use of the word, 9, 52 

Seeta as a Christian name, 246 

Seneca’s Letters, Loeb Edition of, Notes on, 275 

“* Sentence The Most Beautiful Prose,” 441 

Sentry-go, On, experiences while, 34, 48, 106, 411 

Senta as a Christian name, 246 

Sequah, Quack-Doctor, 14 

—— ae of England, the office of, 62, 


Sergius as a Christian name, 246 
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Shakespeare (William), Notes on his Poems; New 
Variorum Edition, 188; sources of, 20, 61; 
spelling of, 191, 304, 358, 392, 412, 448; the 
Tong Epitaph, 96, 178 

Sharpe and Freeman families, 280 

Sharpe Freeman and Arundel families, 409 

Shelta words, Three, 421 

Shena as a Christian name, 246, 285 

Sheraton family, 411 

Shingles, an attack of (Mem.), 236, 285, 412 

a = jeunesse savait, si viellesse pouvait,” 230, 268, 


in the Bath Tub,” 43 

** Silok ” and Sivok,” correct way of spelling, 229 

“Skerne”” and “ Scaynes Hill,” attachment to 
Sussex, 45 

Skylarking, origin of word, 461 

Sloane (Dr. Hans), Collector: 
Lely, 404 

ouile, The, Folk-lore of, 12, 79 

Smile, The Child’s First, 47 

Smith of Nottingham, portrait of, 63, 141 

Smithy Water, 19th century recipe for an eye 
lotion, 9 

Smothering for Incurable Diseases, 29, 83, 248, 285 

Snail-eating among country people, 15, 69, 412 

Snow in Folk-lore, 81, 173 

Snowch as a surname, 190 

“* Sobieski Stuarts,”” The myth of, 367 

* Solitary Sioux, The,’ published about 1885, author 
wanted, 389 

Somerled as a Christian name, 246 

Somerset and Wiltshire words, 434 

Sondra as a Christian name, 246 


Songs and Ballads :— 
Brighton Camp, 44 
Dickey set out for Wisdom Hall, 82 
Nuts in May, 372, 411, 44 
Song of the Albert Hall, 135 
Where has fickle joy out-gone? 172 
Sonnets, length of lines, 154, 211 
Sophonsiba as a Christian name, 246 
— Virgillinae, earliest instances of predictions, 


Letters from John 


Souldiers, An Accompt of the, Disbanded at Ply- 
mouth by Colonel Ralph Weldon, then Governor, 
1647, 151 

Southerly, new Australian publication (Mem.), 2 

Sovereigns to be given away, incident at London 
Bridge, 51 

Sowing by hand in British Isles, 229, 266, 304, 322 

Spain, Church in, 13, 106 

Spanish-English Dictionary, 81, 177 

Spectator, The, laudatory address to the Duke of 
Marlborough, 425 

Spenser (Edmund), Queries from, 445 

Split infinitive, The (Mem.), 164 

— Coaches and Waggon Lists, 1637-1840, 39, 57, 

Staunton Harrold Church, Inscription at, 408, 448 

Stepney, Miss Tomlinson’s School at, 334 

— (Augustine), his property in East Herts, 


Stiff Leadbetter, carpenter, obit. 1766, 354 
Stillingfleete (Samuel), his calling, 407 
Stoke-Golding, Leicestershire, change of arms, 335 
Stories, Three Old, mentioned: by Tolstoy, 210 
Stuart (Sir John), hero of Maida, 194 


Stuarts, Sobieski, The Myth of, 367 
Sundials in connection with great men, 336, 394, 447 


Surnames :— 


Burtoppe, 190 

Crotty, 11, 85 

Earwaker, 337 

Lorkin, 190 

Montgomery, 246 

Potkin, 190 

Snowch, 190 

Swalder, 190 

Turkinton, 190 

Vere, 246 

Wallace, 246 

Winston, ,246 
Supra Centenarians, instances of, 35, 65, 105 
Sutton Hoo ship burial (Mem.), 181, (Mem. ), 361 
Swalder as a surname, 1 
Swastika among the Aryan people (Mem.), 325 
Swinden (W.), gardener, of Brentford End, Middle- 

sex, 209 

Swing-gate, country names, 11, 50, ag 410 
Swordsmiths in London, 214, 30 3. 320, 3 
Symbolism, The, of, Harlequin, 386 


as Read,”’ introduction of the custom, 118, 


“ Talbot,” The, its first appearance in Heceldy, 335 

Tank, The, Its Predecessors (Mem.), 397 

Tapestry worked on the wrong side, 15, 71 

Tatiana as a Christian name, 246 

Tea Cultivation in the Himalaya, 209 

Tempsford, Co. Bedford, 117 

Tennis and Lawn Tennis, 443 

Terms for school truancy, 410 

Thackeray (William Makepeace), Drawings by, 82, 
Hie 231; Edition of his Collected Letters (Mem.), 


Thatching, The Art of, 229, 267, 304 

“ The,” A Contracted, 16 

“The boot is on the other leg,” 
81, 124, 160 

Theft of Plate in 1685, 207, 265, 391 

Thelma as a Christian name, 246 

Theocrine as a Christian name, 246 

Thompson (Sir Peter), F.R. F.S.A., portrait 
wanted, 29 

Thompson (William), portrait wanted, 29 

“Thumbs Up,” Belgian children’s salute to British 
soldiers, 372 

“ Time and Lime,” origin of the expression, 300 

Times, The, and Poetry, 1 12 

Tl Taita mpods Tov 
wanted, 246, 286 

“* Toast,” explanation of, 263 

“To Die like Flies,” origin of phrase, 51, 88 

Tolstoy (Les), Three old stories mentioned by, 210 

Tombstones: Dates and Lettering, 245, 283, 319, 
358, 429 

“Tom Jones” and Ursula Fielding, 164 

Tomlinson (Miss), ee school at Stepney, 334 

“To nag narrow,” of phrase, 278 

Tong Epitaph and Sha wwe’ 


origin of phrase, 


context origin 


Tools of bone, their use, 11, 
Topsy as a Christian name, 246 
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Toraliums, meaning of the word, 425 

Torquil as a Christian name, 246 

Tower Bridge, architectural merit of, 29 

Tower, Leaning, The, 

Traditions attached to stones, 355, 410 

Transport, Local, in the 1820's, 98 

Trees and Plants in Place-Names, 16 : 

Treloar and Sons, premises acquired by Hampton 
and Sons, 8 

Trespass Law in England, 317 

Tri-Colour Badge, identification of, 354 

“ Tricoteuse La,’ Reflections on (Mem.), 20, 97 

Trilby as a Christian name, 246 

Truancy School, terms for, 410, 466 

‘ Turnpike Gate, The,’ a musical farce, 171, 213 

Tupper, French forms of the name, 172, 214, 232 

Turkistan as a surname, 190 


U 


“ Ubi Lapsus? Quid Feci?” device of the Earls of 
Devon, 243 

Underground passage between church and hall, 32, 
86 


Undine as a Christian name, 246, 285 

Unmapped Regions of the World, 443 

United Artists’ Exhibition at Burlington House 
(Mem.), 181 j 

“ Us thinks ”: ‘* Methinks,” 170 


Vv 


‘Vanity Fair,’ date of its disappearance, 315 

Valltravers (Rodolph), A Further Note on, 237 

Velcurio, his. identity, 459 

Vere as a Christian and surname, 246 

Vertue (George), portrait wanted, 29 

Vespers, History of, 12 ; - 

Victoria (Queen), her wedding cake (Mem.), 73; 
marriage of (Mem.), 91. 

Victorian House of Taste, The, 298 

Vigil or Eve, The Principle of, 12 

Vladimir as a Christian name, 246 

Vulgate, New Testament, Galations v, 22, 246, 376 


w 


Waggons and Waggoners of former days, 62 

Waggon Lists and Stage Coaches, 1637-1840, 39, 57, 
104, 195, 250 

Walking Sticks, Corkscrew as, 70 

Wallace as a Christian and surname, 246, 285 

Walpole (Horace), Problems in his correspondence 
with George Montagu, 15, 34, 46, 67 

Walton (Isaac), his ‘‘ Honest Nat. and R. Roe,” 
276, 377; and Edmund Carew, 298 

Wanda, as a Christian name, 246 

iy (Mrs. Humphrey), a key to the novels of, 


War-time Prayers: “ Or by few,” 80, 123, 232 


War words, 459; Special (Mem.), 253 : 

Ware (Richard), stationer, obit, 1756, married 
Catherine Gam or Game, 153 

Waterloo, The Hollow Road at, 135, 170 

“eet at Boston, information wanted, 263, 

Weaverham Church, Curious figured stone in, 317 

West Deeping font, Lincoln, 300, 350 

Western Civilisation, Contributions to by England, 
France and U.S.A. (Mem.), 127 

“Wey of Coals,” A, as a quantity, 267 

Whichelo (Richard), of Gosport, 209 

Whitby (Mrs.), and Charles Darwin, 354 

White Elephants, cases of, 10 

White Horse of Berkshire, 317 

White and Lee (Leigh), families, 373 

Wilde (Lady), 98, 142 

Will, The, reading in public, 46 

Williams (Alfred) and Richard Jefferies, Memorial 
at Avebury to, 207 

“ Will’s ” and Samuel Pepys, 258 

Wilson (Richard), M.P., 1796, his identity, 301 

Wiltshire and Somerset Words, 434 

be ae over Fireplaces, 9, 49, 87, 103, 123, 179, 


Window-Tax Exemptions, 388 

Wireless barred from cars (Mem.), 433 

Winston as a Christian and Surname, 246 

Wolfe (Charles), parody of his poem on the ‘ Burial 
of Sir John Moore,’ 334, 412 

Women giving birth to cats, alleged instances, 426 

Wood-ashes and their use, 315, 356 

wees. use of, in Ancient Greece and Rome, 134, 


Wordsworth (William) and Greek, 172 

World, The, unsolved enigmas of, 119 

Wray (Edward) and his Library, 152 

“Wuthering Heights,” Analysis by Mr. Martin 
Turnell (Mem.), 199 


x 
Xenia as a Christian name, 246, 285, 322 
¥ 


Yeats (W. B.), Unpublished letters of (Mem.), 92 
Youth Movement, The First, 170 


Zz 


Zara as a Christian name, 246 

Zelda as a Christian name, 246 

Zella as a Christian name, 246 

Zena as a Christian name, 246 

Zenobia as a Christian name, 246, 285 

Zerilla as a Christian name, 246 

Zeyla as a Christian name, 246 

Ziska as a Christian name, 246 

Zouche (Baron), of Harringworth, 1556-1625, his 
association with the Muses, 43 

Zoya as a Christian name, 246 
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